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Editorial 





MEMORIAL TREES. 

When the boys in service return 
from foreign lands, the service flags 
in home windows, offices and fac- 
tories will be tattered and soon for- 
gotten, the stars on them will be dis- 
colored, and little of such emblems 
will remain to indicate to the home- 
coming soldiers that these memorials 
were displayed while they were 
away. Some time after the war, per- 
haps a long time, monuments of one 
kind or another will be erected to in- 
dividuals, battalions and divisions, 
just as after previous wars—lifeless 
reminders of time and place, rather 
than a token of the affection and 
esteem which those at home bear 
toward the boys at the front. 

More individual, living yet endur- 
ing, growing into maturity with the 


hovs themselves, trees planted now 
will make pric ie me Beas hence- 
forward. 

While the public is turned to 
planting victory gardens of vege- 


tables for food, is it not a suitable 
time to dwell on the prospect that 
will greet the returning servicemen 
when these plots have for the most 
part gone back to sod? After the 
boys have sojourned in the sandy 
wastes of the African desert, in the 
tropical jungles of the southwestern 
Pacific, amid the snow and ice of 
Alaska and Iceland, even among the 
brick and timber ruins of cities and 
towns in continental Europe, their 
eves will find a greater thrill in the 
lines of the stately elm, the weeping 
willow, the stout oak, indeed any of 
the beautiful shade trees of America. 

Admirable specimens are to be 
seen today that were planted as me- 
morials during and following the 
first World war. Markers on or near 
such trees remind all who pass of 
the pride of the community or the 
family in the servicemen for whom 
these living memorials were planted. 

A family may plant a tree in the 
dooryard for the boy who is away. 
Clubs, churches and institutions may 
beautify their grounds commendably 
in this manner. Local communities. 
civic associations and chambers of 
commerce may foster avenues. of 
memorial trees—an emblem of patri- 
otism as well as a thing of beauty 
in years to come. 

Pass on this idea in your own com- 
munity, to local editors, to the groups 
mentioned above and to individuals. 
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WAR CREATES GARDENERS. 


The influence of wartime produc- 
tion of food in creating interest in 
gardening appears to be actual and 
concrete, from the report in a recent 
issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
published in England. In an account 
of the increase in members of allot- 
ment associations appears this state- 
ment: 

“Allotment holders and gardeners 
in some fifty towns were recently 
asked about their peacetime inten- 
tions. Despite the fact that last sea- 
son was enough to try the patience 
of Job, ninety-six out of every hun- 
dred allotment holders questioned 
said they intended to keep on their 
allotments after the war, and in this 
respect there was no significant dif- 
ference between urban and rural dig- 
gers. y cnn manual workers and 
retired people there was a stronger 
feeling than among clerical classes. 
Eighty-six out of every hundred pri- 
vate gardeners announced their inten 
tion to continue growing vegetables 
when peace returns. The investiga- 
tion showed that urban gardeners 
felt more strongly than rural garden- 


ers, 





APPROPRIATIONS BILL. 

While reductions were ordered all 
along the line by the House appro- 
priations committee in the supply 
bill for the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year beginning June 1, 1943, no 
sharp curtailments were noted in the 
items in which the trade is particu- 
larly interested. As written by the 
committee, the bill calls for a total 
of $813,623,162, exclusive of parity 
payments, as compared with current 
appropriations of $894,197,016 and 
budget recommendations of $1,078 
766,809. 

Reductions in principal items for 
the bureau of plant industry were 
less than five per cent, with the ex- 
ception of that for the maintenance 


of the national arboretum, 
to $38,000 from $54,892. 
Reductions in items for the bureay 
of entomology and plant quarantine 
were likewise limited to about five 
per cent with the exception of in- 
secticide and fungicide investiga- 
tions, cut to $100,000 from $120,015, 
For Japanese beetle control the sum 
of $360,120 in the bill compares with 


the current appropriation of $382, 
275, 


reduced 


URGES TREE PLANTING. 


Encouragement was given to farm- 
ers to plant trees and shrubs, instead 
of concentrating exclusively on food 
crops now, in a press release of April 
18 in the clip sheet issued by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Under the heading, “Orna- 
mentals Are Worth While,” the press 
release reads: 

Several areas within the Great 
have suffered severe damage from dust 
storms, but these are actually parts, rather 
than the whole region. What was called 
the “dust bowl” is not one immense area 


Plains 


where it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
grow windbreak, ornamental and _horti- 
cultural crops. The United States De- 


partment of Agriculture says that it is 
well worth while for Great Plains farm- 
ers to continue to establish windbreaks, 
trees and shrubs, ornamentals and fruits, 
and to consider them as farm crops 

As farmers learn that some of the hardy 
forest trees planted in windbreaks on the 
plains are likely to be comparatively short- 
lived, they may come to planning wind- 
breaks and orchards with the idea that 
they will have to make repeated replace- 
ment plantings. There are always likely 
to be some seasons when plantings of 
trees, shrubs, vines, fruits and vegetables 
fail on many sites, but failures also occur 
in field, grain or cotton crops. Occasional 
failures do not prove that these crops 
cannot be grown to advantage 

The obstacles of variable climatic con- 
ditions on the Great Plains may prove 


trying, but if a farmer plants hardy va- 
rieties and gives the plants good care, 
he has a reasonable chance of success 


with his windbreak and ornamental crops 
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Trade Buying Will Continue Later This Spring 


Catalogue firms will seek stock to fill the piled-up orders of victory gardeners. 


Nurserymen will want the lining-out stock they postponed ordering until they found 


planting help. 


Offer your stock in the May 15 issue — forms open until May 10. 


Use a page advertisement for a full line, the classified ads for surplus items. 
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Labor Shortage Affects Spring Sales 


Early reports from nurserymen as 
to business this spring forcibly reveal 
the extent to which the shortage of 
experienced labor has affected sales. 
This has been particularly true of 
landscape firms. Some had only ten 
per cent of the experienced men em- 
ployed in normal times. Hence it 
was necessary to turn down orders 
because they could not be executed 
satisfactorily. Again and again was 
heard the statement that more busi- 
ness could have been done if labor 
had been available; in some cases it 
is asserted that this would have been 
a record season if all business ob- 
tainable could have been handled. 

Mail-order firms, on the other 
hand, were able to substitute other 
types of help in filling their orders, 
because of the smaller and lighter 
sizes of stock sold by mail. Such 
firms report more sales than a year 
ago in spite of the difficulties in- 
volved, and in the north the season 
is not nearly ended yet. 

One rather surprising development 
was the demand for high-priced 
items, such as azaleas and rhododen- 
drons, though principally in the 
smaller sizes. It is obvious that the 
public has money to spend, and there 
are many more buyers of this type of 
stock, though the estate trade is con- 
siderably diminished. 

Wholesale growers report vari- 
ously, according to their labor posi- 
tion, locality and particular special- 
ties. Booking orders was less difh- 
cult than digging and shipping the 
stock. Sales of lining-out material 
have been slow in some quarters be- 
cause nurserymen may be reluctant 
to plant without adequate labor. 
Others seem to be making every ef- 
fort to line out as much stock as pos- 
sible, in anticipation of scarcities and 
high prices in seasons ahead, and 
such farsighted optimists have been 
good customers for the propagators. 


Eastern Reports. 


The sales volume of Bobbink & 
Atkins, East Rutherford, N. J., this 
spring is expected to be a little heav- 
ier than that of 1942 or 1941, ac- 
cording to George C. White. He 
says: “In 1941 and 1942 we had 
a large volume in landscaping, using 
larger evergreens and trees, whereas 
the emphasis now seems to be on 
more mail and local orders for the 
smaller sizes of popular-priced items. 
The stock for which we have found 
particularly good demand is roses, 


small sizes of hardy azaleas and 
rhododendrons, fruit trees and berry 
plants. The things in least demand 
are large evergreens and heavy balled 
stock, 

“We are quite short of help. This 
accounts for the fact that we have 
not done so much landscaping, for 
we knew we would not have the 
help and turned down quite a bit of 
business. We have employed women 
wherever possible; that is, in potting 
small plants, weeding in the green- 
houses, etc., with fairly good results. 

“Because of the tremendous short- 
age of help, we do not expect to be 
able to plant so much nursery stock 
this spring as we have in the past. 
We shall concentrate on those items 
which are moving rapidly, such as 
roses, hardy azaleas, rhododendrons, 
etc. 

“We are growing vegetable plants 
for sale to victory gardeners, upward 
of a quarter million of them. We 
expect to plant a certain amount of 
acreage on our farms with food 
crops. We have donated the use of 
about twenty acres of our Clifton 
properties to the residents of that 
city who do not own or have access 
to land elsewhere. We also furnish, 
every Saturday afternoon, an experi- 
enced man to give advice to the vic- 
tory gardeners who use this acre- 
age.” 

Sales slightly higher than 1942 and 
about ten per cent above those of 
1941 are reported by Louis de Wilde, 
of de Wilde’s Rhodo-Lake Nurseries, 
Shiloh, N. J. The demand for rho- 
dodendrons is greater than the sup- 
ply, and the limited variety of ma- 
terial grown by this firm found 
strong call. The lack of skilled help 
forced the firm to discontinue part 
of its landscape business in order to 
handle the wholesale end. High- 
school boys were employed on their 
off days with fair results. Rhododen- 
dron propagation is being increased 
considerably. 

Strong demand for rhododen- 
drons is also reported by the Baga- 
telle Nursery, Huntington Station, 
L. L, N. Y., though the season is 
not far under way because of the 
cold weather. Shortage of help is 
severe, About twenty-five acres of 
farm crops are planned. 

Representing several New Eng- 
land nurseries, E. D. Robinson, Wal- 
lingford, Conn., emphasizes the ter- 
rible handicap of the labor shortage 
in that highly industrialized area. 


Nursery firms have but a fraction of 
their usual experienced help, and 
while high-school boys have been 
employed, the results are far inade- 
quate to compensate for the shortage 
of the regular employee. The con- 
sequence is likely to be little propa- 
gation and planting for the years 
ahead. 

Similarly, the effect of the labor 
shortage on sales is recurrent in 
comments from Albert F. Meehan, of 
the Thomas B. Meehan Co., Dresher, 
Pa. He says: “Business this spring 
will run far less than last spring be- 
cause we have far less labor and 
cannot hire additional help. Had we 
been able to securé additional help 
we should have been able to do as 
much or more business than last 
spring. The amount of business done 
is dependent entirely on the amount 
of labor. 

“We have had to turn down nearly 
as much business as we have taken, 
as there is no use taking orders if 
you cannot give service. That makes 
bad friends and helps no one. 

“Last year we grew a large crop 
of tomatoes, but cut down the acre- 
age this year on account of having 
less labor. We have added a field of 
snap beans and 200 chickens to our 
production this year. We shall have, 
as usual, a small amount of vegetables 
and our usual farm crop. 

“As we are within fifteen miles 
of the center of Philadelphia, with 
probably one of the largest defense 
production areas all around us, labor 
is our greatest problem.” 


Ohio Experiences. 


With only ten per cent of the nor- 
mal crew of men, the Siebenthaler 
Co., Dayton, O., found help the lim: 
iting factor, in spite of the employ- 
ment of eighth-grade and high-school 
boys after school hours and on Sat: 
urdays. Plantings for next season 
will consequently be much reduced. 
Demand is strong for fruit trees and 
small fruits, to the extent of cleaning 
them out, but there is less call for 
novelties. 

An exceptional demand for fruits 
is reported by Burton’s Hill Top 
Nurseries, Casstown, O., and How- 
ard Burton says the call for lining- 
out stock is heavy. Large material is 
in less demand. With half the usual 
help, he has employed schoolboys, 
women and men of some age, with 
excellent results. While volume is 
down somewhat, he thinks profits 
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MEMORIAL TREES. 


When the boys in service return 
from foreign lands, the service flags 
in home windows, offices and fac 
tories will be tattered and soon for 
gotten, the stars on them will be dis 
colored, and little of such emblems 
will remain to indicate to the home 
coming soldiers that these memorials 
were displayed while they were 
away. Some time after the war, per- 
haps a long time, monuments of one 
kind or another will be erected to in- 
dividuals, battalions and divisions, 
just as after previous wars—lifeless 
reminders of time and place, rather 
than a token of the affection and 
esteem which those at home bear 
toward the boys at the front. 

More individual, living yet endur- 
ing, growing into maturity with the 
boys themselves, trees planted now 
will make priceless memorials hence 
forward. 

While the public is turned to 
planting victory gardens of vege- 
tables for food, is it not a suitable 
time to dwell on the prospect that 
will greet the returning servicemen 
when these plots have for the most 
part gone back to sod? After the 
boys have sojourned in the sandy 
wastes of the African desert, in the 
tropical jungles of the southwestern 
Pacific, amid the snow and ice of 
Alaska and Iceland, even among the 
brick and timber ruins of cities and 
towns in continental Europe, their 
eves will find a greater thrill in the 
lines of the stately elm, the weeping 
willow, the stout oak, indeed any of 
the beautiful shade trees of America. 

Admirable specimens are to be 
seen today that were planted as me- 
morials during and following the 
first World war. Markers on or near 
such trees remind all who pass of 
the pride of the community or the 
family in the servicemen for whom 
these living memorials were planted. 

A family may plant a tree in the 
dooryard for the boy who is away. 
Clubs, churches and institutions may 
beautify their grounds commendably 
in this manner. Local communities, 
civic associations and chambers of 


commerce may foster avenues of 
memorial trees—an emblem of patri- 
otism as well as a thing of beauty 
in years to come. 

Pass on this idea in your own com- 
munity, to local editors, to the groups 
mentioned above and to individuals. 
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APPROPRIATIONS BILL. 


While reductions were ordered all 
along the line by the House appro- 
priations committee in the supply 
bill for the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year beginning June 1, 1943, no 
sharp curtailments were noted in the 
items in which the trade is particu 
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URGES TREE PLANTING. 
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Several areas within the Great Plains 
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Trade Buying Will Continue Later This Spring 


Catalogue firms will seek stock to fill the piled-up orders of victory gardeners. 


Nurserymen will want the lining-out stock they postponed ordering until they found 


planting help. 


Offer your stock in the May 15 issue — forms open until May 10. 


Use a page advertisement for a full line, the classified ads for surplus items. 
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Labor Shortage Affects Spring Sales 


Early reports from nurserymen as 
to business this spring forcibly reveal 
the extent to which the shortage of 
experienced labor has affected sales. 
This has been particularly true of 
landscape firms. Some had only ten 
per cent of the experienced men em- 
ployed in normal times. Hence it 
was necessary to turn down orders 
because they could not be executed 
satisfactorily. Again and again was 
heard the statement that more busi- 
ness could have been done if labor 
had been available; in some cases it 
is asserted that this would have been 
a record season if all business ob- 
tainable could have been handled. 

Mail-order firms, on the other 
hand, were able to substitute other 
types of help in filling their orders, 
because of the smaller and lighter 
sizes of stock sold by mail. Such 
firms report more sales than a year 
ago in spite of the difficulties in- 
volved, and in the north the season 
is not nearly ended yet. 

One rather surprising development 
was the demand for high-priced 
items, such as azaleas and rhododen- 
drons, though principally in the 
smaller sizes. It is obvious that the 
public has money to spend, and there 
are many more buyers of this type of 
stock, though the estate trade is con- 
siderably diminished. 

Wholesale growers report vari- 
ously, according to their labor posi- 
tion, locality and particular special- 
ties. Booking orders was less difh- 
cult than digging and shipping the 
stock. Sales of lining-out material 
have been slow in some quarters be- 
cause nurserymen may be reluctant 
to plant without adequate labor. 
Others seem to be making every ef- 
fort to line out as much stock as pos- 
sible, in anticipation of scarcities and 
high prices in seasons ahead, and 
such farsighted optimists have been 
good customers for the propagators. 


Eastern Reports. 


The sales volume of Bobbink & 
Atkins, East Rutherford, N. J., this 
spring is expected to be a little heav- 
ier than that of 1942 or 1941, ac- 
cording to George C. White. He 
says: “In 1941 and 1942 we had 
a large volume in landscaping, using 
larger evergreens and trees, whereas 
the emphasis now seems to be on 
more mail and local orders for the 
smaller sizes of popular-priced items. 
The stock for which we have found 
particularly good demand is roses, 


small sizes of hardy azaleas and 
rhododendrons, fruit trees and berry 
plants. The things in least demand 
are large evergreens and heavy balled 
stock. 

“We are quite short of help. This 
accounts for the fact that we have 
not done so much landscaping, for 
we knew we would not have the 
help and turned down quite a bit of 
business. We have employed women 
wherever possible; that is, in potting 
small plants, weeding in the green- 
houses, etc., with fairly good results. 

“Because of the tremendous short- 
age of help, we do not expect to be 
able to plant so much nursery stock 
this spring as we have in the past. 
We shall concentrate on those items 
which are moving rapidly, such as 
roses, hardy azaleas, rhododendrons, 
etc. 

“We are growing vegetable plants 
for sale to victory gardeners, upward 
of a quarter million of them. We 
expect to plant a certain amount of 
acreage on our farms with food 
crops. We have donated the use of 
about twenty acres of our Clifton 
properties to the residents of that 
city who do not own or have access 
to land elsewhere. We also furnish, 
every Saturday afternoon, an experi- 
enced man to give advice to the vic- 
tory gardeners who use this acre- 
age.” 

Sales slightly higher than 1942 and 
about ten per cent above those of 
1941 are reported by Louis de Wilde, 
of de Wilde’s Rhodo-Lake Nurseries, 
Shiloh, N. J. The demand for rho- 
dodendrons is greater than the sup- 
ply, and the limited variety of ma- 
terial grown by this firm found 
strong call. The lack of skilled help 
forced the firm to discontinue part 
of its landscape business in order to 
handle the wholesale end. High- 
school boys were employed on their 
off days with fair results. Rhododen- 
dron propagation is being increased 
considerably. 

Strong demand for rhododen- 
drons is also reported by the Baga- 
telle Nursery, Huntington Station, 
L. L, N. Y., though the season is 
not far under way because of the 
cold weather. Shortage of help is 
severe. About twenty-five acres of 
farm crops are planned. 

Representing several New Eng- 
land nurseries, E. D. Robinson, Wal- 
lingford, Conn., emphasizes the ter- 
rible handicap of the labor shortage 
in that highly industrialized area. 


Nursery firms have but a fraction of 
their usual experienced help, and 
while high-school boys have been 
employed, the results are far inade- 
quate to compensate for the shortage 
of the regular employee. The con- 
sequence is likely to be little propa- 
gation and planting for the years 
ahead. 

Similarly, the effect of the labor 
shortage on sales is recurrent in 
comments from Albert F. Meehan, of 
the Thomas B. Meehan Co., Dresher, 
Pa. He says: “Business this spring 
will run far less than last spring be- 
cause we have far less labor and 
cannot hire additional help. Had we 
been able to secure additional help 
we should have been able to do as 
much or more business than last 
spring. The amount of business done 
is dependent entirely on the amount 
of labor. 

“We have had to turn down nearly 
as much business as we have taken, 
as there is no use taking orders if 
you cannot give service. That makes 
bad friends and helps no one. 

“Last year we grew a large crop 
of tomatoes, but cut down the acre- 
age this year on account of having 
less labor. We have added a field of 
snap beans and 200 chickens to our 
production this year. We shall have, 
as usual, a small amount of vegetables 
and our usual farm crop. 

“As we are within fifteen miles 
of the center of Philadelphia, with 
probably one of the largest defense 
production areas all around us, labor 
is our greatest problem.” 


Ohio Experiences. 


With only ten per cent of the nor- 
mal crew of men, the Siebenthaler 
Co., Dayton, O., found help the lim- 
iting factor, in spite of the employ- 
ment of eighth-grade and high-school 
boys after school hours and on Sat’ 
urdays. Plantings for next season 
will consequently be much reduced. 
Demand is strong for fruit trees and 
small fruits, to the extent of cleaning 
them out, but there is less call for 
novelties. 

An exceptional demand for fruits 
is reported by Burton's Hill Top 
Nurseries, Casstown, O., and How- 
ard Burton says the call for lining- 
out stock is heavy. Large material is 
in less demand. With half the usual 
help, he has employed schoolboys, 
women and men of some age, with 
excellent results. While volume is 
down somewhat, he thinks profits 
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will be as good. Plantings for next 
season will be about as usual, and 
farm crops will be increased. 


From Tennessee. 


“There has been a reduction in 
our volume of business of approxi- 
mately ten to fifteen per cent com- 
pared with the spring of 1942,” re- 
ports J. R. Boyd, president of the 
Forest Nursery Co., McMinnville, 
Tenn. “We believe that this loss 
is due to the slow sales of lining-out 
stock and the loss of sales, especially 
evergreens, to the landscape dealers 
in this section, who have almost dis- 
appeared completely from the scene, 
going to other jobs or to the armed 
forces. Finished shrubs and shade 
and ornamental trees have moved 
well; in fact, we sold out on all of 
these items that it was possible to 
dig. Weather conditions have pre- 
sented a problem in this section dur- 
ing the season, preventing much dig- 
ging of nursery stock or any type 
of outside work from early December 
to April 1. This condition, together 
with the labor shortage, has made 
it somewhat difficult for us to give 
the efficient, prompt service we have 
always endeavored to give. 

“Evergreen sales have been good 
since early March for department 
and chain-store outlets; however, this 
business would have been consider- 
ably better with more favorable 
weather conditions, we believe. We 
have lost more than half of our ex- 
perienced help to the armed forces 
and to other jobs in the past year. 
We are replacing these as far as 
possible with men over the draft age, 
boys under the draft age and a few 
women and girls. We are cutting 
nursery stock planting about fifty 
per cent from last year and increas- 
ing vegetable and farm crops about 
150 per cent, which we hope will 
contribute somewhat toward an in- 
creased food production.” 





WILL GROW HONEYSUCKLE. 


Frank S. LaBar, of LaBars’ Rhodo- 
dendron Nursery, Stroudsburg, Pa., 
and Owen G. Wood, of the Wood- 
Howell Nurseries, Bristol, Va., have 
joined in a venture to grow fifty 
acres of Hall’s honeysuckle near 
Bristol. 

The demand for this item, chiefly 
on government contracts, has been 
such as to clean up the available 
nursery-grown plants, and it has 
been necessary to collect stock to 
meet orders. As this plant is rather 
difficult to collect, the preference is 
for nursery-grown material. Both 
Mr. Wood and Mr. LaBar were re- 
cently in Georgia seeking an avail- 
able supply, and when they met sub- 


sequently they decided on this joint 
venture, and the fifty acres near 
Bristol are being planted up by the 
use of the most modern methods and 
facilities. 





ILLINOIS PRESIDENT. 


This year elected president of the 
Illinois State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion after serving as a director for 
several terms and as vice-president 
the past two years, Arthur E. 
Schroeder was born in Chicago in 
1896, son of the late F. O. Schroe- 
der, founder of one of the first nurs- 
eries in the Chicago area. After 
service in the navy during World 
war I, he rejoined his father in the 
nursery business. In 1920 he moved 
from Chicago to live at the present 
site of the nursery, at Des Plaines. 





Arthur E. Schroeder. 


Since his father’s death in 1931, he 
has carried on the business with his 
brother, Louis A. Schroeder, growing 
chiefly ornamental trees, shrubs and 
evergreens for the landscape trade. 
Married, he has a daughter, Barbara, 
and a son, Richard, making his home 
on the nursery property. 





AT U. S. CHAMBER MEETING. 


Frank §S. LaBar, president, and 
Richard P. White, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, attended the annual 
meeting of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, at New York 
city, the last week in April. 





YOUNG'S NURSERIES, Wilton, 
Conn., have opened a sales yard at 
666 West avenue, South Norwalk, 
Conn., carrying there a line of 
shrubs, evergreens and flowering 
trees. 
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MAIL ORDER GROUP MEETS. 


A considerable number of the 
members of the National Mail Order 
Nurserymen’s Association took time 
off from their present hectic shipping 
season to attend the regular biweekly 
meeting, held at the Hotel Whit- 
comb, St. Joseph, Mich. / 

Sponsors of the meeting were the 
Sawyer and New Buffalo group, the 
meeting being held at St. Joseph 
because of the difficulty of securing a 
satisfactory meeting place in their 
own area. 

There was no prearranged pro- 
gram, but President Harold Goldstein 
started a discussion of what was 
to be done at the Chicago meeting 
next summer, and a heated discus- 
sion ensued. It was finally decided 
to make it a two-day meeting, the 
first day, August 2, being devoted to 
the necessary preliminaries and the 
final day, August 3, being reserved 
for really getting down to business 
and discussing the problems of the 
following year. It is expected that 
this meeting will be much the best 
one ever held, as an almost perfect 
attendance of the members of this 
enterprising group is anticipated, and 
an invitation is extended to other 
nurserymen who may not as yet be 
members of the association. 





CLARENCE SIEBENTHALER 
IN HOSPITAL. 


Clarence O. Siebenthaler, presi- 
dent of the Siebenthaler Co., Day- 
ton, O., is in the Good Samaritan 
hospital, West Fairview avenue, 
Dayton, recovering from an opera 
tion for a perforated ulcer of the 
stomach, which took place Thursday 
night, April 22. 

Attending a Rotary meeting that 
day, he became violently ill and suf 
fered severely. He had been com- 
plaining of indigestion for several 
weeks, but blamed it on the rush of 
a busy season and various handicaps 
under which he had been operating. 
Within four days after the operation 
the doctor reported he was past the 
danger point, and now his recovery 
depends upon patience and a long 
rest, as well as a strict diet for sev 
eral months to come. 

The amount of thought and en- 
ergy that he puts into his business 
was made apparent to a larger circle 
when Clarence Siebenthaler devel- 
oped and put through the reorgani- 
zation plan of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen during his 
term as president in 1936-37. For 
this he received a plaque at the 
A. A. N. banquet at the Kansas City 
convention last July. 
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Landscape Planning and Planting 


A number of interruptions have 
marked this series of articles. They 
have been unavoidable. Nevertheless, 
the writer deeply regrets the fact. 
With this article we resume our 
study of gardens. 

It was pointed out in the issue of 
January 1 that gardens may be clas- 
sified by means of three descriptive 
divisions which we designated by the 
terms type, style and class. Our next 
step must be a more thorough investi- 
gation into the nature and character 
of these three effects. 

It was also indicated that gardens, 
when classified according to type, 
fall into distinctive groups. Four of 
these groups, the formal, conven- 
tional, informal and naturalistic, were 
mentioned. These will be the only 
groups that we shall recognize and 
study at the present time. However, 
I do not wish to give the impression 
that there may not be or could not 
be another group. Further study of 
gardens or the birth of new ideas 
may well reveal such to be the case. 
I am hopefully anticipating the de- 
velopment of a contemporary type of 
garden design which will accompany 
the development of contemporary 
architecture. 

It is not an easy thing to describe 
by words the difference between the 
four recognized types of garden de- 
sign. Even photographs are inade- 
quate, since as a rule they show only 
one effect in a garden. They also re- 
quire long descriptive explanation in 
order to point out their characteris- 
tics. Our students at the college have 
comprehended the difference between 
these gardens best by checking and 
comparing the points listed on an ab- 
breviated, descriptive outline. I am 
including these outlines at the end of 
this article with the hope that they 
may be of help to you. Fortunately, 
most of you already have a pretty 
clear idea relative to several of these 
types. We shall take the formal type 
for our first analysis. 

Formal gardens might well be called 
geometrical gardens, since they are 
based in design both on geometrical 
figures and geometrical balance. In 
the design and arrangement of all 
parts, the formal garden is a presen- 
tation of man-made and man-con- 
ceived effects. The garden is devel- 
oped upon a series of strong well 
terminated axis lines. Upon these axis 
lines beds, walks, features and plants 
are arranged geometrically. The ma- 


By Joseph P. Porter 
XXI. THE PRIVATE AREA. 


Garden Types. 
Twenty-first in a series of 
articles on the application of 
the principles of landscape 
architecture to the property of 
Mr. Average Citizen, by the 
professor of landscape design in 
the department of horticulture 
at Cornell University. 





terial and arrangement on one side 
of an axis line is nearly an exact 
duplicate of that which is found upon 
the other side. This last is an im- 
portant characteristic of the formal 
garden. All this means that the whole 
design is purely artificial and in every 
detail of line and planting is marked 
by absolute order. Even the plants 
themselves are selected because of 
regularity and perfection of form, and 
these effects are frequently increased 
or intensified by clipping and shear- 
ing. Any marked departure from 
these principles will mean one of 
two things; either the garden will 
lose its best effect and character and 
become poor in quality, or else it may 
graduate from the formal type and 
become conventional. 

One of the most important things 
for us to note in connection with the 
study of garden types is that each 
type produces its own psychological 
effect upon the observer. In the table 


these effects have been listed first, 
since they are by far the most im- 
portant consideration. 

People vary greatly in both their 
understanding and appreciation of 
garden effects. While man likes va- 
riety in all things, he is still a crea- 
ture of preferences. If we were all 
wealthy we might be able to satisfy 
this apparent paradox. We could 
then have large places and build for 
ourselves many gardens with varied 
effects and illustrative of the four 
types. Since, however, most of us 
can only have one or at the most two 
garden developments within our small 
properties, we should check over the 
types of gardens carefully and pick 
out for ourselves that which will give 
us the greatest continued pleasure 
and interest. The effect of the formal 
garden is sublime. It might be de- 
scribed as thrilling, exciting, grand or 
even stunning. It is a garden for 
display, for show. In examining a 
formal garden, one is swept away 
with its grandeur. The design and 
message of the formal garden are easily 
comprehended and understood. For 
these reasons man’s interest is not 
sustained over a long period of time 
by the formal type of design. One 
might even say that this type of de- 
sign does not wear well. We tire of 
it quickly and tend to feel the need 
of something that is not quite so 
positive, not quite so severe. The 
formal type of design is definitely 
static. It displays the minimum pos- 
sible change from day to day and 














Illustration 85.—The formal garden type is very well known and recognized. 
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season to season. Most people soon 
tire of the excitement of the strictly 
formal and turn to something more 
restful and livable. 

In presenting to you what I believe 
to be the facts, I am not intentionally 
trying to discourage the use of formal 
gardens. This type of garden will 
always have its place, and there are 
many people who will choose this 
type in preference to any other. 

Formal gardens are probably the 
most costly, both fo build and to main- 
tain, of all the garden types. This 
type, however, has one strong point 
in its favor, for it is the most adapt- 
able of all to the small area or to the 
city back yard. The formal garden 
is conservative of space in that the 
nature of its plan fits the geometrical 
outline of the small yard. Also, the 
formal garden can look well with the 
least amount of background or en- 
vironmental background of all the 
four types. As progression takes 
place from the formal to the natural- 
istic, there is greater and greater need 
for trees and larger types of shrubs 
to form a setting or background. 
Without adequate background the 
naturalistic and even the informal 
type are hopeless failures, but the 
formal gets along well with an im- 
mediate background of hedge or vine- 
covered wall or fence. True, it will 
look better if larger material planted 
informally can form a secondary back- 
ground, but this is rarely achievable 
within the limits of our cities and 
sometimes even difficult to attain for 
some of our suburban properties. 

The most recently developed type 
of garden is the one that we call con- 
ventional. It is quite probable that 
this form was never consciously de- 
veloped until within recent years, al- 





Illustration 86.—The conventional type 
is indicated here. Note occult balance of 
foreground features and overlapping of 
plants on the straight walk. The two 
large plants on either side of the well are 
bad. A small flowering tree (dogwood) 
should have been used on the left side and 
a rounded shrub (rhododendron) on the 
right. 


though there are examples of Renais- 
sance gardens that are definitely now 
conventional. These older gardens 
were undoubtedly originally formal 
in design, but with the passing of 
the years many changes have taken 
place. Plants that were originally 
small and kept so in the days when 
the garden was first built have now 
become fully mature. Here and there 
plants have died and not been re- 
placed. Maintenance was reduced, 
and plants have been allowed to re- 











Illustration 87.—No photograph can adequately illustrate the conventional type. 
This view shows part of a really good conventional garden. This is the terminal of 
the main axis which crosses the pool from right to left. Note occult balance of chairs 
and sundial and soft, informal effect of all shrubs, flowers and even the grass. 
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turn to their normal growth hab- 
its. The strong-growing plants have 
crowded out the weaker. All this 
has resulted in a complete change of 
both plant character and balance. 
Geometrical balance is now replaced 
by occult balance. The straight, harsh 
edges of walks, walls and other archi 
tectural features are now softened 
and made less formal by the free and 
unrestrained growth of the plants. 
The entire garden gives the effect of 
permanent, dignified maturity. In an 
effort to secure or attain this desir- 
able effect, the conventional type was 
developed. 

In a sense the conventional garden 
is a combination of both the formal 
and the informal or even the natural- 
istic. In design it is based upon a 
formal pattern of lines and areas. In 
a plan this pattern may be arranged 
so that it is geometrically balanced 
and therefore exactly similar to the 
formal design. In the development 
of the pattern into an actual garden, 
two factors or effects will be strik 
ingly different from the true formal 
First of these is balance. All archi- 
tectural features and plant materials 
must appear in occult balance. In 
addition to this, the lines of the de 
sign itself should not be sharply ap 
parent. This is brought about by the 
nature of the plant material used in 
the garden. Whereas in the formal 
garden, plants of striking or accent 
form and plants that are trained or 
clipped predominate, in the conven 
tional garden, all plants are allowed 
to grow free and unrestrained and 
to appear as they would in nature 
Picturesque plants and masses that 
are neutral give an informal and nat 
ural atmosphere to the conventional 
garden. Plants are intentionally used 
to soften the edges and lines of the 
design in order to reduce their forma! 
effect. Thus much of the harshness 
of the pure formal garden is lost, and 
in its place there is produced a soft, 
harmonious, natural effect that is con 
sidered much more charming by the 
average person. 

There is another method of design 
ing a conventional garden which is 
undoubtedly superior to the one pre 
viously outlined. This garden will 
still be composed of geometrical fig 
ures as far as walks, beds and other 
small units are concerned. These 
units, however, will not be geometri- 
cally balanced on axis lines. The bal 
ance of the parts in the plan will be 
occult, and no one portion or part o! 
the plan will exactly match or dupli 
cate any other part. The carrying 
of occult balance into the basic plan 
of the conventional garden materially 
strengthens its character. When such 
a plan is developed and embellished 
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with features and plant material ar- 
ranged according to the method pre- 
viously described, the effect is most 
pleasing and very definite. 

Maintenance is neither so impor- 
tant nor so expensive as for the formal 
garden. The original cost is not 
likely to be so great, for fewer accent 
plants and architectural features are 
employed. This type of garden is 
quite easily adapted to small areas, 
although it usually requires a little 
more room and appears to need more 
background than the formal. I have 
seen it successfully used in city back 
yards as small as 20x30 feet. 

In effect the conventional garden 
is definitely restful and picturesque 
in comparison with the vivid splendor 
of the formal. It is the type of gar- 
den that invites exploration. In trav- 
eling through such a garden, one is 
inclined to move slowly and linger 
to enjoy the many, ever-changing ef- 
fects that are presented. The formal 
garden is likely to flaunt before us 
man’s genius and handiwork. In the 
conventional garden, one is definitely 
conscious of man’s achievement, but 
it is nicely balanced or offset by the 
refined naturalness of all the plantings. 

One good quality of the conven- 
tional is its adaptability to any type 
of terrain. It can be used equally 
well either upon flat land or hilly 
ground. 

This type of garden design is gain- 
ing rapidly in popularity. This may 
be due to its ability to hold human 
interest longer than the formal type 
of garden, probably longer even than 
the informal or naturalistic. 

The informal type of garden de- 
velopment, contrary to what many 
people would expect, is wholly an 
artificial arrangement. It is charac- 
terized by a definite orderliness of all 




















Illustration 88.—The simplest form of the informal type. 


Adequate bays and un- 


dulations of beds and borders cannot be developed on a small place. More secondary 


background is needed in the rear. 


lines, masses and materials. A plan 
of an informal garden will show that 
it is built following an artificial sys- 
tem of smooth, sweeping, harmonized 
curves. Axis lines are often vague 
or absent, but the best example of 
informal gardens usually reveals one 
clearly defined and terminated main 
axis. Balance in features and plant 
material is always occult. 


Plant material used in informal de- 
sign is specially selected from nature's 
offering for its foliage, flower and ar- 
tistic qualities. In the shrub plant- 
ings, the refined, showy types of 
plants predominate. Accent and neu- 
tral plant materials are used spar- 
ingly. Picturesque forms are often 
used where accent is desired. Both 
flowers and shrubs are arranged by 
massing in borders and groups. This 
follows somewhat after the method 
of nature’s arrangement except that 














lilustration 89.—A good informal small garden that borders closely on the natural- 


istic type. 


the selected varieties and species are 
massed in larger quantities. Plants 
should never be formally trimmed and 
are allowed to grow as they would 
in their natural habitat. Sufficient 
pruning should be done to keep the 
plants restrained and refined. They 
should never be permitted to become 
scraggly. 

The general effect of plantings in 
the informal garden should be pro- 
duced by rounded, billowy masses of 
foliage. The soft curves within that 
form the garden edges should be re- 
peated in the plant composition and 
skyline effect. Columnar, spire-like 
and pyramidal forms of plants should 
be used with caution and sparingly. 
Sharply pointed forms are practically 
never satisfactory, but the columnar 
forms with more or less rounded tops, 
if used in groups composed of vary- 
ing heights and carefully echoed or 
repeated in a second or third place 
upon the property, may strengthen 
and add materially to the interest of 
the whole design. 

Without doubt the informal gar 
den is the cheapest both to build and 
to maintain. At the present time it is 
the most popular type of design. Un- 
fortunately it is not easily adapted 
to the very small property, for with 
out a relatively dense and high sec 
ondary background, it loses much if 
not all of its major charm. The pri- 
mary boundary of the informal gar- 
den is composed of undulating shrub 
borders, and shrubs make up the mass 
of the garden’s plant material. All 
this requires much room, much more 
than that occupied by the walls, 
fences, trellage and hedges that form 
the ideal primary background for the 
formal and conventional garden types. 

The psychological effect of .the in- 
formal garden might be rated as half- 
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way between that of the formal 
garden and the naturalistic. Man’s 
handiwork is quite noticeable through- 
out the entire scheme, but it shows 
as a refinement of nature’s curves 
and plantings. The term pictorial 
best describes the effect, though oc- 
casionally it might be classed as pic- 
turesque. Always the effect is rest- 
ful and quiet. When well arranged, 
informal gardens invite detailed in- 
spection and exploration. The ele- 
ment of mystery: and surprise can 
usually be introduced into this type 
of garden, but it is more difficult to 
secure than in either the conventional 
or the naturalistic types. 

The basic ideas of the informal 
garden are relatively new, having first 
appeared in England about the year 
1885. It is doubtful whether this type 
of design has yet reached perfection. 
Few informal gardens have really 
been designed in their entirety. They 
are usually just thrown together, their 
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dominating. It would be hardly pos- 
sible to conceive of a garden where 


nature would appear pure and in the 


so-called raw with no influence of 


man apparent. Gardens are built for 
the enjoyment and use of man, and 
this will force many modifications of 
purely natural situations. This group 
of gardens is therefore called natural- 


istic, meaning like nature. They are 


in no way exactly duplicates of nat- 
ural situations. They do, however, 
truly reflect her spirit and atmosphere. 

In these gardens, all natural laws 


of geology, ecology and botany will 
be followed insofar as is possible and 
practical. The more accurately they 


are followed the more perfect the 
garden. Always some definite, nat- 
ural example is used as a pattern, 
and rarely if ever should a designer 


attempt to combine several widely 


different natural effects into a single 


garden. The designer should always 


remember that he is attempting to 














Illustration 90.—A very small yard done in the naturalistic type. What else could 
be done with the great boulder outcrop? Too many garden flowers and not enough 
small shrubs are used here. Note the need of heavy background. 


creator depending upon the natural 
grace and beauty of the plants for in- 
terest. Without doubt, well planned 
informal gardens will always be popu- 
lar. It is quite possible that in time 
their popularity will be outranked by 
the conventional, but they will al- 
ways supersede both the formal and 
the naturalistic. 

The naturalistic garden in a real 
sense is a complement of the other 
three types. The striking difference 
in spirit and effect may offer the ex- 
planation of why it is the second 
garden added if there is room for 
more than one. Nearly all people en- 
joy the naturalistic, but relatively few 
prefer to live with it continuously. In 
this group of gardens we find nature 


reproduce some unit of natural scen- 
ery, and the success of his efforts will 
be measured by the degree to which 
he has attained the spirit and at- 
mosphere of that spot. While the 
general laws of nature are followed 
in the developing of these gardens, 
there are at least three ways in which 
they are modified to suit man’s de- 
sire. While the plant material that 
makes up the basic mass in a natural- 
istic garden is usually neutral in 
character, certain of the more weedy 
types of growth that are commonly 
present in nature are eliminated and 
more of the refined materials are in- 
troduced that give the desired flower 
and color effect. The better and more 
desirable plants are taken and con- 


centrated in larger masses and more 
of them are used than would usually 
be found in nature. The landscape 
pictorial effects and plants in the 
naturalistic garden must be made 
available for enjoyment. This means 
the definite introduction of paths, 
steps, seats and probably birdhouses 
and perhaps one or two other feature: 
or developments that clearly indicate 
the presence of man. These items if 
kept in harmony and rustic in ap 
pearance will not defeat the spirit and 
atmosphere of the naturalistic. 

Two effects are of almost equal 
importance in average naturalistic 
gardens. Such gardens provide a 
mass of detail that is of great impor- 
tance and particular interest to the 
observer. At the same time one must 
sense a general impression of the 
whole scheme. All the details must 
harmonize to produce a single domi- 
nating impression. The atmosphere 
of quiet and peace is enlivened by 
the introduction of interesting details 
and picturesque development. 

A great many individuals have at- 
tempted to build naturalistic gardens. 
Most efforts have been unsuccessful, 
primarily because this type of garden 
does not lend itself to the smaller 
area or the average-size home yard. 
No one can thoroughly enjoy a nat- 
uralistic garden if he is conscious of 
a human and citified environment. 
The one thing that the good natural- 
istic garden must have is an adequate 
background which shuts you in and 
man’s world out. Heavy enough and 
adequate background cannot be de- 
veloped upon the smaller properties. 
In addition, the nature of the planted 
areas and the scale to which they 
must be developed in order to have 
any show of materials at all or in 
order to be able to reproduce some 
good natural geological effect require 
so much space that the garden again 
becomes impractical. Only an un 
usually clever designer could develop 
a really good effect in a small area. 
We cannot say that it is impossible, 
for it has been done, but it is indeed 
difficult. Remember that a pile of 
rocks interplanted with sedums, hav- 
ing a goldfish in a concrete basin at 
its base and set on the edge of the 
lawn, does not make a naturalistic 
garden. The test of this kind of gar 
den is the effect upon the observer 
and his consciousness of nature alone. 





LAWRENCE E. MANNING, of 
the Kelsey Nursery Service, New 
York, who is the consultant for the 
Staten Island victory garden commit: 
tee, spoke to the Staten Island Co- 
operative Society on victory gardens 
April 8. 
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COMPARATIVE OUTLINE OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR TYPES OF GARDENS 
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. Position: 


FORMAL. 


. Effect: Sublime, grand. Ex- 


citing. Comprehensive as- 
pect of major importance, 
although both many plants 
and architectural features 
strongly attract attention. 


. Design: 


a. General Geometrical 
shapes and figures. Man- 
made effects throughout. 
Element of opposition 
dominant. 


b. Axis—Many and always 
obvious or strongly ac- 
centuated; form pattern 
within geometrical figures 
and connecting various 
figures. 


. Balance—Perfect geomet- 
rical in all details. 


d. Ground surfaces—Graded 
flat on horizontal plane. 
If open—panels of turf. 
pavement, water. If closed 
—matched beds of plants. 


o 


. Lines—Regular geomet- 
rical curves or straight. 


Hard and definite. 


f.Garden accessories — 
Dominant; at terminals 
and crossing points of 
axes; in center and many 
points of accent. 


° 


Materials: 

a. Plants— 
Types — Formal; accent 
type dominant. Many 


showy plants with very 
small amount of neutral. 
Effect — Artificial  place- 
ment; topiary work and 
trimmed plants. Strong 
design in form and color. 
Geometrically balanced. 


b. Inert—All show effect of 
man’s handiwork. Finished 
surfaces. 


c. Architectural features — 
Many. Usually dominate 
plants. Artificial. Geo- 
metrically balanced. Fin- 
ished surfaces. 


. Backgrounds: 


a. Immediate—Formal, com- 
plete. Walls, fences, trel- 
lage, hedges. 


b. Secondary — Formal, in- 
formal, or naturalistic. 
Often contrasts with im- 
mediate. 


Adjacent to resi- 
dence or separated by ter- 
race, formal turf panel, 
formal allee or walk. 


E, 


N 


wo 


mn 


CONVENTIONAL. 


Effect: Picturesque, grand. 
Restful. Aspect of detail 
parts of major importance. 
Usually contains a number 
of climactic effects somewhat 
separated, but carefully re- 
lated and blended into a log- 
ical scheme. 


. Design: 


a. General Geometrical 
figures. Man-made effects 
in all design lines except 
of plants. Transition ele- 
ments balance opposition. 


o 


. Axis — Many, but often 
not strikingly obvious: 
form “way through” or 
pattern. 


. Balance — Occasionally 
geometrical, but much 
more likely to be occult. 


a 


Qa 


.Ground surfaces — May 

be graded flat, sloping, 
terraced. If open—pan- 
els of turf, pavement, wa- 
ter, ground cover. If 
closed—unmatched _ beds 
of plants. 


. Lines—Regular geomet- 
rical curves or straight. 
Soft, indefinite, due to 
overlapping of plants and 
rustic treatment’ of inert 
materials. 


° 


— 


. Garden accessories—Dom- 
inant; at terminals, cen- 
tral and many points of 
accent. Not usually as 
abundant as in formal de- 
signs. 


. Materials: 


a. Plants— 

Types—Informal; few ac- 
cent, much neutral. Pic- 
turesque. 
Effect — Natural _ place- 
ment; act as transition for 
lines of features. Occult- 
ly balanced. 


b. Inert-—May show effect 
of man’s handiwork, but 
surfaces and texture likely 
to be rustic. Usually 
softened by plants. 


. Architectural features — 
Many or few. Usuallv 
dominate plants. Always 
in occult balance. 


a 


. Backgrounds: 


a. Immediate — Formal or 
informal. Walls, hedges, 
fences, massed shrubs. Al- 
ways neutral in effect. 


b. Secondary—Informal or 
naturalistic. May contrast 
with immediate. 


. Position: Adjacent residence, 


or separated by terrace, 
formal turf panel, formal 
garden, or formal allee or 
walk. 


‘. 


nw 


3. 


4. 


5. 


INFORMAL. 


Effect: Pastoral; occasion- 
ally picturesque. Restful. 
Comprehensive aspect dom- 
inates somewhat the inter- 
est of details. 


. Design: 


a. General—Areas not geo- 
metrical. Man-made ef- 
fects, but suggested by 
glade and meadows as 
found in nature. Transi- 
tion elements balance op- 
position. 


b. Axis—Main axis present. 
Secondary sometimes 
present. All axes sup- 
pressed. 


. Balance—Occult. 


a 


a. 


Ground surfaces—May be 
flat. Usually undulating. 
If open—lawns bordered 
by beds of low plants. If 
closed — beds of low 
plants. 


. Lines — Always smooth, 
sweeping, blended curves. 


° 


f. Garden accessories—Sup- 
pressed. At axis terminals 
and at ends of bays in 
shrub borders. May be 
occultly balanced by 
plants. 


Materials: 


a. Plants— 
Types—Showy type dom- 
inates, but some use of 
neutral and picturesque. 
Occasional accents. 

ffect — Natural place- 
ment. Rich effect, due to 
concentration of varieties. 
Occult balance. 


b. Inert — Either rustic or 
finished surfaces and tex- 
tures. 


c. Architectural features — 
Few. Secondary to plants. 
Artificial or naturalistic. 
Usually in occult balance 
except that terminals of 
axis lines are frequently 
geometrical. 


Backgrounds: 


a. Immediate — Informal. 


Massed shrubs. 


b. Secondary — Informal 
or naturalistic. Blends 
with immediate. 


Position: Adjacentresidence, 
or separated by and be- 
yond terrace, formal gar- 
dens, conventional gar- 
dens. 


‘. 


3. 


“ 


. Position: 
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NATURALISTIC. 


Effect: Picturesque. Restful 
and interesting. Aspect of 
details of great importance 
but general impression of 
the whole scheme must 
dominate. 


. Design: 


a. General Patterned 
from nature. Man-made 
effects must never be ob- 
vious. 


b. Axis — Not evident ex- 
cept as some features may 
show up at end of view. 
Must be consciously 
avoided. 


. Balance—Occult. 


ie) 


a. 


.Ground surfaces — Nat- 
ural grades of subject 
portrayed, 


. Lines — Indefinite. As in 
nature. 


Garden accessories — 
None or very rare. Lim- 
ited to those needed to 
make garden useful and 
enjoyable. 


° 


~> 


Materials: 


a. Plants— 
Types — What nature 
uses or what may appear 
appropriate for the sub- 
ject portrayed. Weedy 
types suppressed and more 
desirable varieties used. 
Effect Naturalistic 
placement to emphasize 
subject. 

b. Inert 
man’s 
Natural. 


Must not show 
handiwork. 





c. Features — Natural or 
rustic. 


. Backgrounds: 


a. Immediate — Naturalis- 
tic, complete. To give ef- 
fect of depth underneath. 


b. Secondary — Naturalis- 
tic. Blends with immedi- 
ate. 


Beyond informal 
lawns, gardens or walk. At 
least distinctly separated 
from formality of house or 
other gardens. 
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What’s New in War Control Orders 


ISSUE MORE C BOOKS. 


Provisions for lifting the ceiling 
on mileage which may be allowed 
for driving in course of work, out- 
side the eastern shortage area, from 
470 miles a month to 720 miles a 
month were announced last week by 
the Office of Price Administration, 
with the Office of Rubber Director 
making sufficient increased quotas 
available to cover the additional 
tire requirements. 

This action is intended to help 
car owners who need more mileage 
in the course of their work than 
they have been able to get. It does 
not change the mileage that now 
may be allowed for driving between 
home and work. But it brings all 
motorists who need to drive in the 
course of their work, and who were 
eligible in the past for B ration 
books only, up to the mileage level 
of essential salesmen who were 
granted additional rations last Jan- 
uary. 

To qualify for the additional ra- 
tions an applicant must: 

1. Show that he needs it entirely 

for course-of-work travel. 
2.Meet regular car-sharing re- 
quirements. This means that 
he arranges to carry three or 
more persons in his car if this is 
possible. 

. Show that he is not already al- 
lowed as much as 720 miles a 
month for home-to-work travel 
as provided in an earlier order 
of February 24 (amendment 
23). 

The new order also applies to 
fleet cars, and since these automo- 
biles, presumably, are all used for 
driving in the course of work, all 
of them may now get up to 720 
miles a month. 

War price and rationing boards 
were instructed to issue C books and 
stickers to applicants who are al- 
lowed rations exceeding 470 miles 
a month. This action was taken in 
amendment 45 to ration order 5C, 
effective May 1. 


w 





CHANGE TIRE RATION. 


On information from Rubber Di- 
rector William M. Jeffers that sup- 
plies of grade II tires are inadequate 
to meet requirements of motorists 
eligible for them, the Office of Price 
Administration acted to make passen- 
ger car drivers with mileage rations 
exceeding 240 monthly eligible for 


any grade of new tire when their 
present casings are not recappable. 
The ruling becomes effective May 1. 

The action has the approval of the 
rubber director, who governs the 
number of tires that may be issued 
to eligible drivers through his as- 
signment of monthly allotments for 
OPA to ration. 

Previously, grade I casings—new 
tires of the best quality—were re- 
served principally for drivers with 
mileage rations over 560 monthly, 
while the grade II's, which are new 
tires in a lower-quality bracket, were 
for motorists whose mileage is be- 
tween 240 and 560 monthly. 

After May 1, there will be no dis- 
tinction between tires now in grades 
I and II, and all new passenger car 
tires, those manufactured before 
Pearl Harbor and the reclaimed rub- 
ber casings made since, will be desig- 
nated grade I. 

OPA said the change would serve 
to adjust the tight situation that has 
prevailed in the supply of tires avail- 
able for drivers in the 240 to 560 
monthly mileage range, explaining 
that there are more grade I tires in 
relation to the number of present 
eligibles for that grade than there 
are in the case of grade II's. 

As before, motorists with mileage 
rations of 240 a month and less are 
eligible for used or recapped tires— 
grade III’s—when they need replace- 
ments. 

The changes are made by amend- 
ment 25 to ration order 1A—tires, 
tubes, recapping and camelback. 





RAISE BINDER TWINE. 
CEILING PRICES. 


To help obtain a supply of binder 
twine sufficient for this year’s harvest 
requirements, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has issued a new sched- 
ule of maximum prices which recog- 
nizes higher costs of wartime sub- 
stitute materials. 

Because of the decreased supply of 
cordage and twine fibers available 
from Pacific areas, the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Department of 
Agriculture have enlisted the coop- 
eration of the binder twine manu- 
facturers in the production of binder 
twine made in part from cotton yarn 
in combination with henequen and 
sisal (agave fibers). The increased 
costs of manufacturing such binder 
twine, as well as higher prices of 
agave fibers, are reflected in the new 
maximum prices provided by OPA. 


Prices are established at all levels 
of distribution through the issuance 
of maximum price regulation 360— 
binder twine. Dollars and cents ceil- 
ings are set for sales to jobbers and 
retailers, while definite retail mark- 
ups are supplied for retailers to add 
to their maximum purchase prices. 
These prices apply both to all-agave 
twine and combination cotton and 
agave twine and became effective 
April 5, to supplant “formula ceil- 
ings” for twine established under va- 
rious regulations at different sales 
levels. 





AMEND FERTILIZER ORDER. 


Amendment 2 to food production 
order 5, governing delivery and dis- 
tribution of chemical fertilizers, an- 
nounced by the Department of Agri- 
culture, includes the following 
changes, effective March 27: 

(1) Delivery of any chemical fer- 
tilizer may now be made in 80- 
pound packages. With a few excep- 
tions, delivery was originally limited 
to packages of not less than 100 
pounds. Several fertilizer plants 
found it impossible to change from 
80-pound to 100-pound containers 
because of inadequate bagging equip- 
ment. 

(2) Delivery and use of starter 
fertilizer for solutions needed for 
transplanting vegetable crop plants 
may now be made. 

(3) Fertilizer containing chemical 
nitrogen is no longer available for 
field-grown cut flowers. 

(4) Permission is granted for the 
delivery and use of multiple-strength 
grades of fertilizer on the same nitro- 
gen-content basis as ordinary-analy- 
sis fertilizers. 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


New plant patents recently issued 
included the following, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Davis, Chi- 


cago patent lawyers: 

No, 573, Plum. Frederic W. Anderson, Merced, 
Cal. A new variety of plum tree, characterized 
by producing fruit identical with the well known 
President plum, except that it ripens approxi- 
mately two weeks later and thus prolongs the 
harvesting and marketing season of this stand- 
ard variety. 

No. 574, Rose plant. Francis Meilland, Tassin- 
les-Lyon, France, assignor to the Conard-Pyle 
Co., West Grove, Pa. A new and distinct vari- 
ety of rose plant of the hybrid tea class, char- 
acterized as to novelty by its compactness of 
growth and abundant foliage, together with the 
unique and striking color combination of both 
the blooms and foliage. 

No. 575. Nectarine. Frederic W. Anderson, 
Merced, Cal. A new and distinct variety of nec- 
tarine, which has unusual eating and shipping 
qualities and which makes an attractive dried 
product without the use of sulphur, 
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Perennials for Cut Flowers 


Doronicums have happily seen 
some increase in popularity during 
recent years, but they still deserve 
far more attention than they now 
receive. Few other plants of equal 
merit for cutting bloom so early in 
spring. That makes them of special 
value to users of cut flowers, because 
their blooming coincides with the 
time of greatest demand for flowers. 
In addition to that, they are easily 
forced into bloom indoors, making 
them an unusual item in the late 
winter markets. If all that does not 
mean a good unusual item, I do not 
know my plants. Add to the fore- 
going the fact that the available kinds 
are of fairly easy culture and we 
have a truly worthy group of plants. 
I find that they suffer badly in my 
light soil if dry weather overtakes 
them. They find some compensation 
in shade, but even then a drought 
will set them back, often killing 
them outright. In the heavy soil of 
my old Ohio garden, they did well 
without other attention than divid- 
ing every third year and replanting 
in fresh rich soil, one well supplied 
with rotted manure giving good re- 
sults. Purchasers should be reminded 
that the plants go dormant in mid- 
summer; otherwise one is likely to 
have complaints. 


Perhaps the one of greatest value 
for cutting is-D. plantagineum excel- 
sum, a noble plant to three feet in 
height under good culture, with 
large yellow daisies in early spring. 
Scarcely less desirable is the bunch 
of gold, D. pardalianches, with as 
many as five pale yellow flowers at 
the top of 2-foot stems. It is of less 
value than the other for forcing, as 
it takes longer to come into flower, 
but that merely adds to its useful- 
ness in the garden, because it length- 
ens the doronicum blooming season. 
They are easily grown from fall- 
sown seeds and may be increased 
quite rapidly by division. 

Although the fleabanes are usually 
dismissed as little more than early- 
blooming asters, they hold much for 
the gardener and not a little for the 
user of cut flowers. For instance, if 
one has use for large, rosy-lavender 
daisies during June and part of July, 
Erigeron speciosus grandiflorus is one 
answer. At the same time and con- 
tinuing more or less all summer, E. 
Double Beauty produces useful flow- 
ers, varying in their degree of dou- 
bleness and in the shade of blue lav- 


By C. W. Wood 


ender. The latter comes fairly true 
from seeds, but shows some varia- 
tions as indicated before. Selected 
forms may be increased by division. 
The first-named grows two feet tall 
here in northern Michigan, while 
Double Beauty seldom exceeds fif- 
teen inches. Both are admirable gar- 
den plants, doing well in ordinary 
soil in sun. 


Because my climate is unkind to 
most geum hybrids, especially of the 
G. chiloense group, I do not try to 
keep up with the parade of new va- 
rieties. What I say about them as cut 
flower prospects is limited by that 
fact. If you are interested in flow- 
ers of their bright hue and live in 
sections where kinds like Mrs. Brad- 
shaw and Lady Stratheden can stand 
the winters, you would do well, I 
believe, to investigate the newer in- 
troductions in addition to the ones 
named. I think my choice of the 
kinds which have so far proved 
to be hardy here would fall on Wil- 
ton Ruby, especially for cutting. It 
has the brightest color of any geum 
I have grown—a dazzling scarlet in 
a shade that shows up well under 
artificial light and one that combines 
well with everything that does not 
fight with red shades. It has been 
perfectly hardy here, though like all 
other geums, it does not like our 
light soil, especially during hot dry 
weather. We get around that by 
giving it about half shade and atten- 
tion from the hose. For cut flow- 
ers, it would, however, be hard to 
choose between Wilton Ruby and 
Fire Opal. Certainly, the latter is 
just as hardy and its brilliant orange- 
scarlet color is scarcely less attrac- 
tive. And if my observation leads 
to the correct conclusion, it is even 
more floriferous, producing its large 
(up to three inches across) flowers 
quite steadily from June into fall. 
Propagation is from divisions at al- 
most any time of the growing sea- 
son. If they are to be wintered in the 
open, the work should be done early 
enough to give them time to become 
established before freezing weather; 
if they are to be kept in protected 
frames, we often divide after the 
fall selling season is over. 


Gypsophila needs no recommenda- 
tion, of course, though it might be 
well to spend a little time on the 
variety Rosy Veil. The double-flow- 
ered forms of G. paniculata, especially 
Bristol Fairy, are deservedly the most 


popular of all baby’s breaths, but I 
can see a special field for Rosy Veil, 
not only because of its summer-long 
production, but also for its pink 
color, which I have found useful in 
made-up pieces, where its shade of 
pink is more fitting than the white of 
the paniculata forms. Incidentally, 
the semidouble white flowers of G. 
repens bodgeri are also highly useful. 
These double gypsophilas are best 
grown from grafts when a large num- 
ber of plants are needed, but I get 
fairly good results from cuttings of 
new growths rooted in the cutting 
bench under glass in early spring. 


If you read any of the European 
garden publications, you will no 
doubt have noticed that the Christ- 
mas roses are used in cut flower work 
there. Rarely do we see them so 
used in this country. This excited 
my curiosity to the point where I 
made a shipment of cut blooms, 
taken from a form of Helleborus 
niger which commences to bloom 
here in late October, to a large mid- 
western flower market. The returns, 
comparable to real roses of that sea- 
son, tell me that a well paying mar- 
ket exists in this country for the 
product. One would have to ex- 
periment a little to find out the va- 
riety best suited to one’s climate and 
local demands. After that is deter- 
mined, the task will then be to work 
up a stock. 


It is true, no doubt, that all helleb- 
orus species resent disturbance, but 
it is not so bad, I think, as the litera- 
ture would lead one to think. I have 
found, for instance, that plants di- 
vided in early spring, if they are not 
broken up too small and are given 
ordinary Christmas rose care, will 
bloom the same year. Although it is 
not commonly known, more rapid 
increase may be had from leaf cut- 
tings after the following schedule: 
Pull off with a heel in July fairly 
mature leaves. Insert them imme- 
diately in a bed of peat in shade, 
covering each leaf with a bell glass. 
Keep the bed well watered until win- 
ter. I have found that best results 
come from leaving the glass on until 
the following spring, when most of 
the cuttings will be rooted and ready 
to send up a new leaf. If that is not 
accomplished before the old leaf dies 
down, which it will do if the glass 
is removed, it means the loss of that 
cutting. Ideal growing conditions for 
plants in gardens will be found under 
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and burlapped Evergreens. 


HARDY DECIDUOUS 





S.—Seedlings; C.—Rooted Cuttings; Tr.—Trans 





Div.—Divisions. 


ALMOND, PRUNUS GLANDULOSA, Double 
Pink. Double Pink-flowering Almond, Own 
Root. Per Per 

100 1,000 





500 12 to 18 ins., tr., well br. - 



































































Quantity discount does not apply to balled 


planted; Br.—Branched; L.O.—Lining Out. 





We offer these quantity discounts 
on orders from this advertisement. 
Wire orders for $50.00 and up by Western 


Union collect. 


Per 
100 


RHUS COPALLINA, Shining Sumac. 


31,000 18 te 36 Ime, BG ccceccccccse 1 
- 1,000 ae i Ge Gh aetsnceesseee 1.25 


RHUS. Sumac. 


Glabra—Smooth Sumac. 


> 9 
Typhina—Staghorn Sumac. a sae. ne ae 
2,000 2 to Tie BD ccccewescocce $1.25 $10.00 1,000 18 to 24 ins., ° Seep eates 1.00 509 
2,000 3 to 4 ft, sos e ees. 2.00 15.00 3000 18 to bam sesoverwesss SE 
000 =4 to 5 ft. s, whips....... 3.50 30.00 CERCIS CANADENSIS. ‘American Redbud. 


SPIRAEA ARGUTA. Garland Spiraea. 


3,000 18 to 24 ins, s. ........... 1.25 10.00 2'000 1-yr. s. 
00 CELASTRUS SCANDENS. American Bittersweet. 


No. 2, 3 to 6 ins.... 1.50 


Per 
1,000 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Special Discounts From These Prices 


Orders from $10.00 to $24.00........ 10% 


25.00 to 49.00........ 15% 


ing for cash with order. - 


Py 


10.00 100 


ACER DASYCARPUM. Silver Maple. 


5,000 © Ge BS EB., Bi sccccesecces $0.80 








12.00 overgrown stock offered. These prices include 
balling and burlapping. Will quote special prices 


y eee 2to 3 ft., Bene eee eee e ees 1.50 12. 4 

000 6 to 12 ins., br. up..... 1.25 10.00 2,000 6 to 12 ins. c. : fruiting. . - -$2.00 $17.50 on car or truck load lots. 25 plants 100 rate. 
LIGUSTRUM ov ALIFOLIU M California Privet. 1,000 18 to 24 ins., tr., br......... 5.00 40.00 ARBORVITAE. THUJA. Per 10 Per 100) 
10,000 S OO SE ORs Bak cccacccsd $1.00 A OULuG diuatande” gee a Moon Vine. —OCCIDENTALIS PYRAMIDALIS. American 
10,000 6 to 9 ins. 2 br. up...... 1.25 10.00 1,000 6 io HH ine, s aiaadenaaee $1.35 $10.00 Pyramid. 

LONICERA TATARICA, Tatarian Honeysuckle. AE EO ai 12.00 PP, civinendene keene $ 7.50 $ 65.00) 
Varieties of Tatarian: 1 ONICERA iA PONICA HALLIANA., RO, 7 9.00 80.00 

Alba— White. Rosea—Pink. Hall’s Japanese Honeysuckle. —ORIENTALIS. Chinese Arborvitae. Seedling 
2,000 i} % = Serres $1.50 $12.00 10,000 Small lining-out ........... $0.60 $ 5.00 Type. Compact. 

3.000 13 to 28 Imm., GC. .ccccccceccs 2.00 15.00 ee Be Ms Bb Beccccecaccnss 4.00 35.00 Pe chs tundnweGhewavaada’ $ 5.00 $ 40.00 
Re «Se OO Be Oe, BG. cacccccovene 2.50 20.00 2,000 1-yr., see = : ceueeuneekeks 3.00 25.00 24 to jo —. Scaraenewae Mean ee 6.00 50.00 
1,000 12 ~ 18 ins., hedging ...... 3.50 30.00 ee Bee, Oe eB. ca weeaeye 2.50 20.00 CE sinc thcdncaneuanes se 7.00 60.00 
2,000 18 24 ins., hedging ...... 4.00 35.00 LONICERA SEMPERV IRENS. —ORIENTALIS AUREA NANA. Berckmans 
RHUS CANADENSIS. (Aromatica) Scarlet Trumpet sepmepenente. Golden. 

Fragrant Sumac. 1,000 1-yr., tr., me Sennen eeneeed $6.00 $50.00 SE ME cowncvescsscaveesees $ 7.00 $ 60.00 
2.000 B85 te 86 fem, CH. cccccevces $10.00 ..... Sie Be, Gh, BM, Beavcceesccesce 5.00 40.00 a ee GE an cn evedes4o8eceeens 8.50 75.00 
7 i SS Se 123.00 ..... VITIS ROTUNDIFOLIA, mussedine, DE 2h ccoseneeeees ¢6006e6a~ 10.00 90.00 
1,000 SB Qm € Bein Da ccccccecces BECO ween 800 12 to 18 ins., 2-yr., s., No. 2.$2.50 $20.00 Pe Oe GD covencnveencaceveseus 12.50 115.00 






















trees, the soil being made rich with 
leaf mold and rotted manure. In the 
nursery the same kind of soil under 
lath shading supplies their needs. If 
the bed can be covered with glass 
during the flowering season, much 
better blooms will result; if that is 
not possible, it will likely be neces- 
sary to move the plants to a glass- 
protected frame until spring. 

Two recent introductions in per- 
ennial sunflowers, Helianthus Coro- 
nation and H. Loddon Gold, seem to 
me to possess merit as cut flowers. 
We should remember, however, that 
all sunflowers are too coarse for 
most floral work. With that thought 
in mind, one could add the two men- 
tioned to a collection of plants for 
cutting, knowing that he would get 


some good cut flowers year after 


year. Personally, I like Coronation 
the better, principally because of the 
refined appearance of its crested 


shape, though its rich yellow color 


is an added recommendation. Lod- 


don Gold, on the other hand, takes 


some folk’s fancy by its immense (up 
to five inches across) size. If one 
likes big dahlias, Loddon Gold 
should be satisfying. I find that a 
too rich soil makes these sunflowers 
even coarser than they need be; as 
a consequence, I have grown them 
in rather poor soil, when they take 
on some semblance of what I think a 
cut flower should look like. 

On the other hand, I find the false 
sunflowers most useful in a cut 


flower role. 





That is especially true 





of the two recent introductions, 
Heliopsis scabra incomparabilis and 
H. s. vitellina. The first of these is 
semidouble, golden-yellow and about 
three inches across; the other is, or 
should be, fully double and yellow 
with a tinge of orange. The latter's 
greenish caste when the flowers first 
open is soon lost, giving it a lovely 
color. Both are long-lasting both on 
the plant and in a cut state. They 
grow about three feet tall and are 
indestructible. Grow them from divi- 
sions, which are bountifully pro- 
duced. 

Heuchera, especially hybrids of 
H. sanguinea, has always been 
good cutting material, though one 
would scarcely realize it if he de- 
pended upon the average cut flower 


Plus additional 5% discount and free pack. 


FOREST AND SHADE 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 2000 2 to 18 ins se. $0.20 $ 6.00 TREES 











Per 
1,000 




























1,000 18 to 24 Ins., tr., well br... 17.50 SPIRAEA THUNBERGI. Thunberg Spiraea. CORNUS FLORIDA. * White-flowering Dogwood 
tr., well br.... 22.50 . oy +4 ot to 3 ine., ©. gepecctesets 0 wees SLs ¢ Ce eres $1.00 § 8.00 
ALTHAEA, HIBISCUS SYRIACUS. Shrub eee 18 po 34 a hedging vince 6.00 50.09 FRAXINUS AMERICANA. White Ash 
——— Viol 1,000 2 to 2 ft. 2 - <3 rabin sea. 10.00 ‘ 2,000 A. to 12 ins., . oeccecececes $0.40 § 3.00 
rdens—Double << ,@.@@2;«=5=5.... .... .. 2iipeere Eeeeeinaene wa ae «CU 2,000 gy 2 rrr -60 5 
4,000 6 to 12 ins, c. $2.00 $15.00 ruber rapnaous ‘Bridal — JUGLANS NIGRA. Biack Wainut.| * " 
4,000 12 to 18 ins., c. 2.50 20.00 ‘sem 18 Hy NS, UF. ...-eeeeee a. coe See OOO EM. B ccancuvaccad 25 $10.00 
2,000 18 to 24 ins., c. ase 25.00 i oes i. a — — creeeecees a Ss 2,000 22 to 18 ins., s. . 15.00 
; . ; aa » 3 i. Serene DS cis ; ss N 
. 814) roan 0) Setar Vaknourei a 
BERBERIS THUNBERGI. Japanese Barberry. gee” et wen $1.50 $12.50 LIRIODENDRON TULIPIFERA. Tally "Tree, 
1,000 12 to 15 ins., a. fs : $1.50 $12.00 5'000 12 re 18 lg Bs sovcevecsves 2:00 1750 «2,000 6 to 12 ins, s. ............ $0.70 $ 6.00 
1,000 15 to 18 ins., 3.00 25.00 SYRINGA PERSICA.” nah ly Lilac. P te MORUS ALBA TATARICA. Russian Mulberry. 
CALYCANTHUS FLORIDUS. Sweet Shrub. . ' oe a so 8S 10.00 1% 000 t to 13 ime. s. oe .. $0.50 § 4.00 
4,000 6 to 12 ins, s. - $2.00 we ee te So =. = shee eabae 0 6 
2,000 18 to 24 ins., 34 ins. tr. ......--. a wees POPULUS NIGRA TTALICA. ‘Lombaray Popl 
CEPHALANTHUS OCCIDENTALIS - Buttonbush. bi > erie — Ww aytarng oS $000 82 00 86 OR, ©... .ccccccces $2.00 sis 
Se” WO MPO, Gi, cacececaceua “$1.50 bey 24 18 te 34 = fla dina hate Bikes i oo Se reese 2.50 20.00 
See OS 06 Be BOR. @.  seckccesseus WEIGELA. ig Gs ccccvccesess — “asene 1,000 2 to : ay Ree 
CORNUS STOLONIFERA, Red Osier | enaneh H aeeseet— Desks Pak 00 863 to i. OG decsnunseecea We ee 
1,000 6 to 12 ins, 8. ....----+++. 1.00 § 8. ee ee oy ee $2.00 $15.00 POPULUS SIMONI. ‘Chinese Lombardy Poplar 
ROOO 9S Bm 38 IMR, @ occccceccecs 1.25 10.00 F209 612 to 18 a 2 fl a ladda 350 20.00 1:000 18 to 24 ins, c. ............ $2.50 $20.00 
DEUTZIA SCABRA WEIGELA CANDIDA. aaa , . 1.000 2 to : et. ¢. iietiiensian a ae 
Crenata—Double Pink. - sat ell b . $10.00 1,000 3 to ie 
Pride of Rochester—Double Rose. a - 8 ag ON pmeteiatetaaatat 15,00 ROBINIA PSEUDOACACIA. Black Locust. 
SAG8 Be GF Oe Mis Ge dcccciscicad $3.00 $25.00 50 H t bas Mes beeseeees Gees 20.00 1,000 4 eo $ ee  cesteatavede $0.30 $ 2.00 
1,000 18 to 24 ins. well br........ 5.00 40.00 0 to 4 ft., well br......... ..+. ' AD: A MN Oe cs ec aanediecesin 1.00 8.00 
FORSYTHIA FORTUNEI. Fortune Forsythia. VINES TILIA AMERICANA: American Linden. 
FORSYTHIA INTERMEDIA. Border Fy e1a.50 1,000 fy 3 Se peers $3.00 
Se 6 OS 28 Mis @ scenccaseccd r : 
2000 13 to 18 ins, c. ............ 2:00 "17.50 AND CREEPERS 
5,000 18 to 24 ins, c. .........+++ Y . AMPELOPSIS TRICUSPIDATA VEITCHI. “aN 
008 18 to 24 tne” Sell bio toe Bae nie on EVERGREENS 
LIGUSTRUM AMURENSE. "haan North Privet. Boston Ivy. 100 1,000 
26,000 6 to 15 ins, LO... SLSD GEERO 6.600 fuvr.. mc B00. Xe cacsccccssss: $2.50 $20.00 CONIFERS 
tae 6 te onrstrorit - ae to's 8.00 ARISTOLOCHIA TOMENTOS: A. All stock offered is first-class, young, thrifty 
Bee B6 OO BO MR, G cc ccccccccs 1 00 2,000 1-yr., s. No.1, 6 to 9 ins....$2.00 $15.09 ™aterial and will please any customer. No old, 
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80.00 
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$ 40.00 
50.00 
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EVERGREENS — Continued 








—VIRGINIANA SMITHI. Smith Red Cedar. 
ryt Per 100 
00 





Per Per a8 to 24 ame. eeecccescecccscccces ED 6 ceces 
, , 2 SO TR. ccccvccecesvces 
ENTALIS BAKERI. Baker's. 10 — 100 oth os b secceceecconvescceee 00 «+. 
RENEE ccorveccovssdressaee $ 7.00 $ 60.00 een eat dae DE soaces 
30 to 36 _ sabtker eee eeens 9.00 80.00 RETINOSPORA + aaena FILIFERA. 
Sto 4 ft. cece ccecesseeceserees 10.00 90.00 
_GauENTALIB BIOTA BONITA. 
15 to 18 ins. s bes $ one 
bo co **10'00 «90.00 —PLUMOSA AUREA. Golden. 
4 COMPACTA. Compact. —PLUMOSA, Green. 
MEER wrerececerecveer ed 10.00 $ 90.00 SED Gotntraccethuansniad $ 5.00 $ 40.00 
SEEDS MO acenaskneshysesceess .00 100.00 . 4 +4 _ tote teens eee eee eeeee ys — 
24 to i -.<ivickvaghsetne senna r ; 
ORIEN TALIS weenie: | | a |. | —Speepenennnpenenen 9.00 80.00 
. SE oie ehe ccna n cards 7.50 60.00 $3to 4 ft. ... scvecesversceevens a. sens 
30 to 36 _ ie aa a eae ik Se wast 9.00 80.00 —SQUARROSA VEITCHI. Graymoss 
S00 4 fb. cccccrccsccescecsese 10.00 § 90.00 = 24 Dh coneddobucdacetasned s 4 + oye 
JUNIPE RUS CANADENSIS. I Bono cahseh wuts : 60. 
.— shape. Bright green foliage. 30 to BE Ime. 2... ccccccsccvccccees 9.00 80.00 
98 00 18 UMM. .ccccccceccccccceces $ 7.00 $ 60.00 TSUGA CANADENSIS. Canadian Hemlock. 
18 to 24 IMS. oes eeeeeeeeeeeeens by eee (These Hemlocks sold only in connection with 
24 to 30 ims. «..++..+--- REST eeecs . ~~ equal amount of other finished Evergreens.) 
—<CHINENSIS COLUMNARIS. Column Chinese 8 to 24 12.50 
Juniper. nae +4 -? =. —4 doddneaoegubeaeausaduane * a4 eer 
56 WM, cccccccccccccceseces $12.50 $100. 4 FE cocccesossrseosessceses ——— =6—e toe 
° oe rt eer ieee aaa "15.00 125.00 30 to 36 ins. ........... eee eee eeee 17.50 ; 
UE ekeeerieeennpieos . 20.00 175.00 ee OU 6606600 se00 6084005008 as * eer 


—CHINE NSIS PFITZERIANA, Pfitzer's Juniper. 
15 to 18 ins. . $ 8.00 & 70.00 
18 to 24 ins. 10.00 90.00 
24 to 30 ins. 13.50 125.00 


_cCOMMUNIS ASHFORDI. Ashford Jun Juniper, 
oa 








BROADLEAF 














18 to 24 InB, ..cccecceeccecrceces 0) $ 50.00 
URES EE <.-2 +s caccoscees. 1 60.00 EVERGREENS 
EE MOD 2 cineiinenitennadecd 8.00 70.00 oe 
- ty DEPRESSA. Prostrate jy Pets ELEX OPACA. American Holly. 
9 pair iehiaeaicatiae 7.00 ..... (Standard or Bush Form.) 
_LOMMUNIS DEPRESSA PLUMOSA. + 2 dhebepteneanereheanese ~ - ooo 
iin Senlout. SLO Ef. ....2.-.eserenenseees 30.00 ..... 
O80 BE ccccccveceesoscesous $ 6.00 $ 50.00 7 whlch ea ttt dnd —_ rere0 
NIE cigctcsieceasscnsasc 7.00 60.00 BODES ES sevisteceecescvessess CO00 «.... 
IN aaa aed undilh 8.00 70.00 “= ya Yaupon. _— 
J i 2 to TB. wee e cece cee eceeeees 5 ees 
COMMUNES HEIBERNICA. Irish Peete, oe, DOPE cc cxnavnscascaccanes 7.00 $ 60.00 
ISto 24 IMB. ...ceeeeececeoescees ses too #— 11,00 100.00 
$410 80 ims. ...ccccccccsccsscecs a SRS SPOS SS ES ep ceccovesseseseeonce ? ~ 
Rk A RE eat pelea ey eae 13.50 120.00 
J CRN FASTIGIATA, 
oo i oy LAUROCERASUS CAROLINIANA., Cherry 
Dee UE cccsceveseeeesesesus $ 8.00 $ 70.00 Laurel. (Nice, young stock. Well filled, 
5 ss 9.00 80.00 compact plants.) 
te toa 11.00 100.00 10 ffl wee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees $ 7.00 $ 60.00 
—SQUAMATA MEYERI. Meyer Juniper. Sen eee Sustereeensansentysons eee sana 
Mi asain eckinned-ceee’ $ 8.00 $ 70.00 6t Of Catania habeas 17.50 150.00 
TS eererrererrerr sre: 10.00 90.00 At Me agetaat ge ch AEESRBO ARES TA , _— 
PE CEE scctadannedieewaenese 12.50 100.00 a 1 JAPONICUM. Japanese Privet. 
~ faye : (Upright. 
oe CANAERTI, Canaert $ to ‘ tt SR ee 
DM saci corekpwenendsene one 0228.08 aed E CsOtrevereseseoousevese 
Dem GUE caccnesceseconsececes 0.00 MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA. Southern 
—-VIRGINIANA GLAUCA. Blue PAE Magnolia. 
RMB ic sudvarwnseasnaend 12.50 $100 ae Bae Cotten teneenee sesenesne $10.00 ..... 
To Eee gece aa iene 15.00 125.00 3 to te nee e eee e eee e eee e ese ees 12.50 ..... 
aE] eee Serre 20.00 175.00 MAHONIA AQUIFOLIUM, Oregon Hollygrape. 
oa A. i SG EE waavewncndeseséussenne $ 7.00 $ 60.00 
sg eerie” allel I ccc canewenanaounsntens 8.50 75.00 
SPUR OS BD. ce ccncescencesosecce ae eaése 24 to 30 imS. 2.1... eee cece eee eeees 11.00 100.00 
CME GU < vtietveeeeesaaee'ans 10.00 ..... BO 00 36 IMS 2... ccccccccccvcccccees 12.50 115.00 
—VIRGINIANA KETELEERI. Keteleer NANDINA DOMESTICA, ‘ 
Juniper. SE cidadudeweteeettensavd $ 4.00 $35.00 
SOD OU stcuccecedasesesesed 0? eee Set St ec cencneneestantenees 5.00 45.00 
THUD SS BAR. cocccccescceseceoses EE! dvisinaing ye er ere 7.00 60.00 
i -dchbedcdeneenndeutent Se sabes ON i aiaetaiotatereeicgeniepairpec aie rge 4 8.50 75.00 
Established 1887 MeMinnville,. Tennessee J. R. Boyd 
By J. H. H. Boyd President 
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LINING-OUT 
EVERGREENS 


The lining-out evergreens offered are all well 
rooted, nice, clean, thrifty plants, up to grade 
and not to be classed with rooted cuttings from 
sand beds. If you are interested in sand bed 
rooted cuttings send us your want list. We advise 
sending orders early for shipment when you are 


ready. Samples will be sent on request for your 
approval on orders booked. 
ARBORVITAE. THUJA. 
—OCCIDENTALIS GLOBOSA. Globe. 
Per Per Per 
10 100 1000 
COs OR icicccwabeue SLBD GERBER  .ccocs 
Oa Ge Ge. GE suse cckaavtan 2.00 J. ere 
ee SE 2 ko catctubenaneion 1.50 Se) “sease 
—ORIENTALIS AUREA NANA, Berckmans 
Golden (Biota.) 
COS OM, GR osccesecsuced #1. 50 $12.00 ..... 
SOS ES SER, GR cocccovccscce 2.00 ea 
—ORIENTALIS BAKERI. Baker's Arborvitae 
(Biota). 


TTTT TT itty “ 4 - - 


9 to 12 ins., tr. 
12 to 15 ins., tr. 
—ORIENTALIS BIOTA BONITA. 

50 


Oi Bats Oh 206005004604 of Pn ‘scene 
Toe food aietqeeeaebias 2.00 15.00 ..... 
BUXUS ARBORESCENS. Tree Boxwood. 


BUXUS ROTUNDIFOLIA. 
BUXUS SEMPERVIRENS. 
4to 6ins., 2-yr., bed-grown.$0.60 
6to 9ins., 2-yr., bed-grown. .70 6.00 y 
9 to l2ins., 2-yr., bed-grown. 1.00 8.00 70.00 
BUXUS SUFFRUTICOSA. Old pe yr Dwarf. 
4to 6 ins., bed-grown...... “= $ 8.00 

6to 9 ins., bed-grown...... 1.50 10.00 


CYTISUS SCOPARIUS. Scotch Broom. 


Roundleaf Boxwood. 

Boxwood. 

$5.00 $40.00 
50.00 


9 00 BS IMM, BG ccccccccesees 45 $ 3.50 $30.00 
3 Gn 36 See, Ge BH ccccecees .60 | eee 
18 to 24 we eb -atededdas 00 a. 6666+ 
SGD B Gh Ge De ccccccccce 1.25 ee esses 


ILEX OPACA. American Holly. 
$1. 


COP Dis GR cceccevecsces a” Ce osnes 
DOR Re Bilis GR. cccvesevenees 1.25 10.00 ...... 
Bees MED naceonecnesacescas 1.50 ae «ease 


JUNIPERUS CHINENSIS PFITZERIANA. 
38to 6ins., tr. 1.25 

6to 9 ins., tr. 

9tol12 ins., tr. 

—COMMUNIS HIBERNICA. 
6to 9 ins., tr. $ 
9 to 12 ins., tr. 

12 to 18 ius., tr. 


2.00 15.00 125.00 
Irish Juniper. 
1.25 10.00 


4 to 6 ins., tr. 
6to 9 ins., tr 
9 to 12 ins., tr. 


= 

6 to 9 ins., | TE caveveesvucess 
12 to 18 ins., 8. 
18 to 24 ins., s. 
MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA. 
$0. 








SOO Os G ecccsvecesess 70 $6.00 ..... 
SOO O OB, GD ccccccccesces -00 BBO .coce 
POD Se Bi, D co vcccecevencs 1.25 Oo 
BB OO 86 GOR, G cccecccccvccs 2.00 15.00. ..... 
BE ODDS Bis GD cccocscccveves 2.50 20.00 ..... 
SSO Biba BD secoccccsvecss Ge S060 ....s 
TSUGA CANADENSIS. Canadian Hemlock. 

4to 6 ins., tr. 1.00 § 8.00 $ 70.00 
6to 9 ins., tr. . 25 10.00 80.00 
9 to 12 ins., tr. . 12.50 100.00 
BE OPES Gn DR cccccncesces 2.50 20.00 150.00 
2%-in. pots, 6 to 9 ins....... 1.90 14.00 120.00 
2%-in. pots, 9 to 12 ins...... 2.10 17.00 150.00 
Ge SE d:cdadenddasecesens 2. 22.50 200.00 


(Send want list for special quotations.) 





market for a basis of judgment. 
Its value for that role has been 
greatly enhanced by the introduction 
of improved varieties—improved in 
size of individual flower as well as 
in length of stem and color. When 
one is growing heucheras for cutting, 
he has to be sure that the variety 
chosen is a good producer. There 
are many kinds with large flowers or 
splendid color, or both, which would 
be little more than star boarders in 
the hands of cut flower growers. As 
the introduction of new kinds is too 
rapid for a nonspecialist to keep 
pace with, I make no claim for com- 
pleteness of this report; of the kinds 
grown here during recent years, I 
have been especially pleased by the 
performance of the following kinds, 


when judged by their floriferousness, 
as well as size and color of flower: 
Queen of Hearts, with extra-large 
flowers of bright coral scarlet, freely 
produced; Oakington Jewell, a lovely 
shade of red, perhaps best described 
as coral red, a plant of much charm 
and a beautiful cut flower; Garnet, 
an extra-heavy producer of flowers, 
large in size and deep pink in color. 
Of the readily available whites, I 
think I should choose Perry’s White, 
though there are lesser known kinds, 
such as Snowflake, which may re- 
place it. 

Although usually reproduced from 
divisions, I prefer leaf cuttings of 
heucheras. Divisions would probably 
answer many requirements, but leaf 
cuttings when rightly made would be 


needed by large-scale producers. My 
plan may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows: Insert them in a shaded frame 
and keep watered. Transplant to the 
usual heuchera soil when rooted and 
winter in a protected frame. A heel 
is not a necessary part of getting a 
strike of leaf cuttings, as anyone can 
find out by cutting a leaf stalk any 
place between the leaf and the plant, 
but the adventitious bud at the base 
of the leaf stalk is an essential part 
of the new plant which should de- 
velop from the operation. Several 
years ago, a nurseryman who had 
read my notes on heuchera propaga- 
tion in another magazine made a 
number of heuchera leaf cuttings, 
not one of which lived over the first 
winter. When he reported his loss 
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the following year, my first conclu- 
sion was that they had winterkilled 
because of late transplanting. But 
further inquiry revealed the fact that 
he had cut the leafstalks about mid- 
way. A gratifying number had de- 
veloped roots, but the absence of the 
bud at the base of the stalk meant 
that it could not hope ever to make 
top growth. Be sure, then, that you 
secure that bud and you should have 
no trouble growing heucheras from 
leaf cuttings. 


Hosta does not now and perhaps 
never will occupy an important place 
in cut flower markets. But that does 
not mean that the grower with local 
outlets cannot get some good out of 
the genus. The kind with most 
promise, according to my experience, 
is Hosta plantaginea grandiflora, 
which is usually in nurseries as 
Funkia subcordata grandiflora. It has 
sufficient size of flower to be showy, 
a pleasing fragrance (orange) and a 
blooming period (August and Sep- 
tember) which coincides with the in- 
creasing demand for cut flowers at 
the end of the vacation season. The 
pure white color is an agreeable va- 
riation to the usual yellow of com- 
posites of that season. Propagation 
is by division. 

There is room for no more than 
brief mention of iris in this connec- 
tion, but I cannot let the opportunity 
pass without saying a good word for 
I. sibirica for local sales. It is not 
well fitted for shipping, of course, 
but if one has a local outlet it 
is good property. As a matter of 
fact, I can recall few perennials, ex- 
cepting the outstanding cutters like 
delphinium and gypsophila, that are 
more consistent sellers year after 
year. The whites, including Snow 
Queen, have been our best sellers. 


[To be concluded.} 





VICTORY DOGWOOD TREES. 


More than 47,000 dogwood tree 
seedlings were distributed April 9, 
Arbor day in Pennsylvania, to school 
children in Montgomery county, Pa., 
as living memorials to the men and 
women who are serving in the armed 
forces of our country. The seedlings 
were the gift of Adolf Miiller, of the 
DeKalb Nurseries, Norristown, Pa., 
who is president of the Valley Forge 
Dogwood Association and a member 
of the Valley Forge park commission 
and the Montgomery county park 
board. The school children were in- 
structed to plant them at their 
homes or any other suitable place in 
the county. The commissioners of 
the county and the superintendents 
of schools cooperated in the project. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Food Crop Problems 


“How Connecticut Nurserymen 
Can Aid in Food Production” is the 
title of a 4-page publication, circular 
154, just issued by the Connecticut 
agricultural experiment station, New 
Haven. It was prepared at the re- 
quest of and in collaboration with the 
executive committee of the Connecti- 
cut Nurserymen’s Association. 

“The purpose of the circular,” says 
Wellington Kennedy, president of the 
association, in the foreword, “is to 
suggest ways in which the nursery- 
man can use such equipment as he 
has and such land as he can spare to 
produce food crops so much needed.” 

The circular suggests that almost all 
food or grain crops should be in de- 
mand this year and at good prices. 
Tomatoes, Sweet corn, potatoes, cab- 
bage, beans (dry or snap), winter 
squash, rutabagas, carrots and corn 
for husking all have possibilities. 
There follows a list of vegetables with 
suggestions on varieties and cultural 
practices for 1943. 

Some of these suggestions point out 
problems incurred with some crops, 
important information to growers who 
may be planning to produce them for 
the first time: 


Potatoes—Unless equipped with a 
modern spray rig, early potatoes should 





LAKE CITY NURSERIES, INC. 


Lake City, Minn. 
Offers: 


WHITE PINE, Transplants. 
12 to 18 ins., 18 to 24 ins. 


AMERICAN WHITE BIRCH, Shades. 
1% to 2-in. caliper. 


CANOE BIRCH, Shades. 
1% to 2-in. caliper. 


LINERS 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE, 

2-yr., Seedlings. 

Transplants, 4 to 6 ins., 6 to 9 ins. 
WHITE SPRUCE, Transplants. 

6 to 9 ins., 9 to 12 ins., 12 to 15 ins. 
PYRAMIDAL ARBORVITAE, 4 to 6 ins. 
ALPINE CURRANT, 6 to 9 ins. 

9 to 12 ins. 

AMERICAN WHITE BIRCH, Seedlings. 

12 to 18 ins., 18 to 24 ins., 2 to3 ft. 


CANOE BIRCH, Goctiings. 
12 to 18 ins., 18 to 24 ins. 














“A friendly, efficient sales service”’ 
E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENT 

38 So. Elm St. P. 0. Box 285 

WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
Risgvecenting 





A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 






be grown. They yield reasonably well: 
the flea beetle is about the only pest and 
it is easily controlled with simple appara- 
tus. By July 10 on early soil, one should 
be able to dig. New growers—3 acres or 
more—should see their county agent for 
a quota. Otherwise they would not qual- 
ify for the incentive price, nor for ma- 
chinery that might be needed. 

Tomatoes—Require labor for harvest 
and an immediate market. 


Sweet corn—The midseason crop will 
escape most of the borer injury. 

Cabbage, late only—For cabbage worm, 
pyrethrum or cryolite dust. 

Beans (dry)—There seems to be a good 
local demand for beans. They are not 
hard to grow nor harvest, but a fanning 
mill for cleaning is desirable. Also, they 
should be protected against weevil when 
stored. 

Beans (snap)—If picking labor and 
market are available, these offer chance 
of profit. Both snap and dry beans need 
dusting with cryolite or rotenone for bean 
beetle. 

Winter squash—No other vegetable 
produces more food value for the labor 
required. Put a forkful of manure in each 
hill, plus a cupful of fertilizer. Plant 8x8 
feet, three plants per hill. Plant mid- 





de WILDE’S 
RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 


SHILOH, N. J. 








RHODODENDRON S. Ro- 
seum Elegans and Catawbiense 
Boursault. 2% to 4% ft., $3.00 to 
$6.00. Heavy, well budded, speci- 
men plants furnished to the 
ground. 


RHODODENDRON Album Elegans. 
3 to 6 ft., $3.00 to $5.00. For back- 
ground planting. | 


HYBRID SEEDLING RHODODEN- 
DRONS, mixed colors, 2 to 3% ft., | 
$2.50. 

KALMIA Latifolia, nursery-grown 
from seeds. Bushy, with fine root 
em. 10 to 12 ins., $50.00 per 








LEUCOTHOE Catesbael, 15 to 18 ins., 
$75.00 per 100. 


HEATHER, for planting on dry 
sandy slopes. 12 to 15 ins., clumps, 
$5.00 per 100 


Write for complete price list. 




















HEMLOCK 
Rhododendrons 


Kalmia — Azaleas 


Write for our list 


CURTIS NURSERIES 


Callicoon New York 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 


America’s Leading 
Specialists in: — 
Forcing Azaleas 


Deciduous Azaleas 


including the best named varieties 
of Mollis, Pontica and Rustica 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 

20 leading varieties 
Taxus 

all varieties, all sizes 
Dogwoods 

pink and white 
Ginkgos and Lindens 
Vines 

Headquarters for English Ivy 


Perennials and Roses 


in varieties not obtainable 
elsewhere 


Write for Catalogue 
Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, N. J. 








Evergreens 
Barberry 
Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 














BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 


La # Lar’ 
line: 


STROUDSBURG PA. ff 
eal 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 








CLEMATIS and 
ORNAMENTAL VINES 


Write for Trade List. 
JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 
Fairport, 


- ¥. 











May to avoid borer. Store in a dry cellar; 
sell before Christmas. Don't bruise. 

Cucumbers for pickling—There is some 
market for these, but they are heir to all 
the plant pests in the book. 

Corn for husking—For anyone who has 
some new land, this crop or sweet corn 
is well suited. Labor needed is very small, 
if land is harrowed rather than cultivated, 
in the early stages. With the present 
price of grain, this crop should be worth 
while. 

Rutabagas—Heir to many troubles and 
require considerable work. Best adapted 
to higher elevations and northern sections 
of state. 

Carrots, late—Require considerable la- 
bor, especially for thinning. 





SEIFERT HOME BURNED. 


Frank L. Seifert, proprietor of the 
Summit Nurseries, Stillwater, Minn., 
and president of the Minnesota State 
Nurserymen’s Association, lost his 
entire home by fire April 14, from an 
unknown cause. He reports, “Every- 
thing was burned to the ground ex- 
cept what clothing we had on our 
backs. The fire swept through the 
house so fast that nothing the fire 
department was able to do could 
save it.” 





STATE PAY ROLL TAX LAWS. 


Effective at various dates during 
the first half of 1943 are legislative 
changes regarding state pay roll taxes. 
Merit ratings begin in some states, 
and employers with a low labor turn- 
over in those states will begin to 
show a saving in the unemployment 
compensation tax paid. Changes in 
the state laws on pay roll taxes in 
some cases stiffen benefit disqualifi- 
cations, and it is important to keep 
posted in this regard so as to keep 
down the benefit payments charged 
to your account. Among the states 
in which important changes have 
been made are Arkansas, Delaware, 
Idaho, Indiana, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Washington 
and West Virginia. 


THE Beach Cliff Nursery Co., 
Cleveland, O., is opening a cut flow- 
er department to be managed by 
Robert Terbeek, a graduate of the 
horticulture department of Ohio 
State University. 


THE able direction of Senator 
Clayton Bunting as president of the 
senate pro tem, in the Delaware leg- 
islature is given credit for the fact 
that the affairs of that body, now 
near the close of its session, are in 
the best shape in several years. The 
talents that direct the 1,000-acre 
Bunting’s Nurseries, at Selbyville, 
Del., are evidently equally effective 
in the political field. 
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LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Seedlings 


Per 100 Per 1000 





Berberis thunbergi 


. Sse $1.50 $10.00 
Berberis thunb, atropurpurea 

EE‘ inscnseninnnsinin 2. 15.00 
Cornus florida 

Oo) as 10.00 
Picea pungens glauca 

3 aes 3.00 25.00 

6to8 ins., Transpl....... 7.50 65.00 
Pinus mughus 

i... ae 5.00 40.00 

4to8 ins., Transpl....... 7.50 65.00 
Pinus sylvestris 

J) | 2.50 20.00 
Pseudotsuga douglasi 

SOS Gh enniccsnn. BED 25.00 
Syringa vulgaris 

od 3.00 25.00 
Thuja occidentalis 

| Se aE 4.00 35.00 
Taxus cuspidata capitata 

2 ena 50.00 


CUTTINGS 


Well established plants from 2’<-in. pots 


Per 10 Per 100 


Ilex crenata bullata.............. $1.25 $11.00 
Juniperus depressa plumosa 1.25 11.00 
horizontalis Bar Harbor.. 1.25 11.00 
Retinospora plumosa aurea 1.25 11.00 
Taxus cuspidata .................. 1.25 11.00 
media acess 1.25 11.00 
media hicksi ................... 1.25 11.00 
SAR AREER 1.25 11.00 
repandens 1.25 11.00 
Thuja occidentalis compacta 1.25 11.00 
occidentalis globosa ........ 1.25 11.00 
occidentalis vervaeneana 1.25 11.00 


Grafted stock from 2!4-in. pots 


Per 10 Per 100 


Cornus florida rubra......... ..$3.00 $27.50 
Ilex opaca femina................ 3.00 27.50 
epace qiascie ................ 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus chin. neaboriensis 3.00 27.50 
squamata meyeri ............ 3.00 27.50 
Thuja orientalis aurea nana 2.25 20.00 
orientalis elegantissima ... 2.25 20.00 
orientalis conspicua ........ 2.25 20.00 
Taxus media browni............ 3.00 27.50 


HESS’ NURSERIES 
P. O. Box No. 52 
Mountain View, New Jersey 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 
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In the Country’s Service 


“RIEWT. John A. Simpson, of the 
span Nursery Co., Monticello, 
Fla., is now serving in the navy in 
Alaska. 


KARL PFISTER, who formerly 
conducted the Genesee Valley Gar- 
dens, Inc., Rochester road, Web- 
ster, N. Y., is now in the armed 
forces. 


LIEUT. RAYMOND G. HILL, 
of 'Hill’s Nurseries, Telferner, Tex., 
is with headquarters battery, 485th 
C. A. battalion (AA), at Camp 
Hulen, Tex. 


WHILE Pvt. T. Frank King is in 
army headquarters service at Wash- 
ington, D. C., being with the motor 
pool detachment at Fort Meyer, Va., 
he continues to read the American 
Nurseryman. He is owner of the 
Burmak Nurseries, Peekskill, N. Y. 


R. P. MEAHL, of the department 
of horticulture at Pennsylvania State 
College, who has edited the bulletin 
of the Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s 
Association, has been appointed sec- 
ond lieutenant in antiaircraft artil- 
lery and ordered to report for duty 
at Camp Wallace, Tex., May 1. 


FRED F. WILSON, Jr., of the 
Wilson Garden Service, Jacksonville, 
Fla., who enlisted in the navy, is now 
stationed at N.A.T.T.C, Memphis, 
Tenn., and is looking forward to 
the time when he will be back at 
the nursery as junior partner. 


NOW aa staff sergeant, John A. 
Deetjen is chief photographer at the 
army air base at Blythe, Cal. He was 
photographer for the A. B. Morse 
Co., St. Joseph, Mich., prior to his 
enlistment, December 8, 1941. He 
was most interested in growing cush- 
ion chrysanthemums at his nursery at 
Benton Harbor, Mich., before going 
into service. 


R. L. (PINKY) STEELE, who 
used to call on the trade for the Wil- 
lis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan., is a 
first lieutenant in the army, stationed 
at Fort Ord, Cal. He has been in the 
army since February, 1942. His pres- 
ent address is Reg. Hq., 17th Inf., 
A. P.O. 7, Fort Ord, Cal. John E. 
Douglas, son of Joe Douglas, long- 
time employee of the Willis Nurs- 
ery Co., has recently been trans- 
ferred from Camp Wolters, Tex., to 
Camp Rucker, Ala. His address is 
Co. F, 134 Inf., A. P.O. 35, Camp 
Rucker, Ala. 


FOR the past few months at the 
army air field at Vichy, Mo., Maj. 
James I. E. Ilgenfritz, on leave from 
his firm at Monroe, Mich., is com- 
manding officer of the 76th observa- 
tion group. 


WITHIN recent weeks Lieut. 
Walter W. Hillenmeyer, of Hillen- 
meyer’s Nursery, Lexington, Ky., 
went with troops overseas. He is now 
in Africa, connected with the adju- 
tant general's department. 


SON of the proprietor of Cun- 
ningham Gardens, Waldron, Ind., 
Sgt. Wilfred E. Cunningham has 
been in training since his induction 
last May, with the 81st chemical 
battalion at Fort D. A. Russell, Tex. 
One of the former employees is now 
in North Africa and another is in 
the south Pacific. 


FOUR employees represent the 
Spring Hill Nursery, Tipp City, O., 
in service. Pvt. Cecil E. Pottenger 
is in foreign service, his present ad- 
dress being 22 Observation Squad, 
AAF, A.P.O. 441, c/o Postmaster, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Sgt. Bernard Mat- 
thews is in the signal corps division, 
at Little Silver, N. J. Eddie Brugge- 
man is in the navy. Pvt. Russell 
Lehman is in Company C, 2nd regi- 
ment, U. S. Army, Q.M.R.T.C., 
Fort F. E. Warren, Wyo. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


HAMMOND BRANDT, son of 
the proprietor of the J. W. Brandt 
Nursery, Upper Falls, Md., is serving 
in the photographic section of the 
armed forces at Fort Congaree. 


SONS of both partners of the Hol- 
singer Nursery Co., Kansas City, 
Kan., are in the army. George W. 
Holsinger’s son, Wilmer, is waiting 
his call for further service after avia- 
tion training at Springfield, Mo. 
Laurence Wilson’s son, Marshall, is 
in training at Camp Davis, N. C. 


LIEUT. J. B. FALT, of Chase 
Nursery Co., Chase, Ala., who is 
the executive officer at the naval 
section base at Key West, Fla., 
where his wife and baby daughter 
are residing, says that his naval work 
is like the nursery business—you eat 
it, sleep it and when you go home 
you can’t forget it, for the telephone 
rings at all hours of the day and 
night with all sorts of problems, 
questions, requests and what not. 


SON of Nick Verburg, owner of 
Nick’s Nurseries, Anchorage, Ky., 
W. R. (Jeff) Verburg, who entered 
service September, 1941, after train- 
ing at Camp Roberts, Cal., arrived 
in Hawaii Christmas eve, 1942, and 
is serving there as private first class 
in the medical corps. Sgt. Charles 
Warren, who enlisted in November, 
1940, and trained at Fort Knox, Ky.., 
left for Ireland a year ago, from 
where he went to Africa. Pvt. Gil- 
bert Clubb, who entered service in 
the summer of 1942 and trained at 
Fort Bragg, N. C., is presumably sta- 





J. B. BEALLE, 


JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA 


Strong Field-grown Liners 
4 to 6 ins., one-year-old 
s 6.00 per 100 
50.00 per 1000 


Greenwood, Miss. 

















Brookings 


CHINESE ELM 
Special Lot for Quick Sale! 


6 to 12-inch Seedlings......... $2.50 per 100 
12 to 18-inch Seedlings......... $5.00 per 100 


CARL A. HANSEN NURSERY 


South Dakota 
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RHODODENDRON_= HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. 
Perfectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH. 


Fine specimen. Also fastigiata, 
pendula, Riversi. 

LILACS. 
The best collection of choice va- 
rieties. 


FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties. 


CRAB APPLES. 
Young, thrifty plants, selected va- 
rieties. 


LABURNUM VOSSI. 


Grown in standard form. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


Huntington Station, L. I., N. Y. 
P. M. Koster, Mgr. 


Please make request for our catalogue 
on business stationery. 
We Offer — \ 
: ~ 
For Spring 1943 
EVERGREENS—In a large assort- 
ment of PYRAMIDAL ARBOR- 
VITAE and PFITZER JUNIPER 
in grades at attractive prices. 
SOME LARGE SPECIMEN EVER- 
GREENS, SHRUBBERY, SHADE 
TREES, BARBERRY 3-yr. trans- 
planted, both red and green in 
grades. 
CALIFORSEA PRIVET, 1 and 2-yr. 
in grades. 
Mail want list for prices. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


























Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery Stoc 
Send us your Want Fist. 
Cc. R. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 








Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 





61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N.Y. 








tioned on some island, as his address 
is now c/o Postmaster, New Orleans, 


La. 





LANDSCAPES ON THE SIDE. 


Sgt. William R. Heard, formerly 
with Heard’s Landscape Nurseries, 
Des Moines, Ia., has been stationed 
at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., where 
he is in headquarters of the 11th 
engineer training group, at the en- 
gineer replacement training center, 
Camp Abbot. In the past year he 
has planned and directed certain im- 
provements in the landscape of this 
area. With engineer training labor 
and collected native materials, a 
considerable amount of landscaping 
has been completed. Some nursery- 
grown materials have been used on 
prominently situated buildings, im- 
portant headquarters buildings and 
service clubs. Sergeant Heard has 
been a section chief in operations 
and training at regimental headquar- 
ters, and this work has been accom- 
plished in concurrence with regular 
training activities. 





SHERMAN’S BOYS IN ARMY. 


Latest news of the former em- 
ployees of the Sherman Nursery 
Co., Charles City, Ia., who are now 
in the service is as follows: 

Bill Smith, son of C. C. Smith, 
discontinued his course of study at 
Iowa State College to be inducted 
in the army at Camp Dodge. He 
had been in the R.O.T.C. at col- 
lege, in the field artillery division. 

Lieut. Edward L. Bailey is at Fort 
Ord, Cal., in the infantry and has 
been on a series of desert maneuvers 
for lengthy periods. From his most 
recent letters he seemed about ready 
to sail. He was on the road for the 
firm, calling on wholesale trade. 

Lieut. James Deems, son of H. J. 
Deems, has been in North Africa 
with the air force since early Decem- 
ber and, from recent letters, appears 
to be near the center of activity. 

Pvt. Richard Merrill is in head- 
quarters training detachment, army 
air force, at Delgado trades school, 
New Orleans, La. 

Pvt. Leonard Koehler is at Fort 
Riley, Kan., having been stationed 
there for a little over a year. He 
has just completed his second year 
in the service. 

Milton Overmier was last heard 
from in Alaska. He has been in the 
service for over a year. 

The following employees have not 
been heard from recently, and their 
addresses at this time are unknown: 
Paul Busse, Vincent Busse, Ralph 
Krumrey, Elmer Newman and Ken- 
neth Marth. 
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SEEDS 


Prices f. o. b. New York. 





% Ib. 1b. 
Abies magnifica shastensis....... $1.10 $ 4.00 
Acacia baileyana .........+sse0++ 1.00 63.50 
Acer platanoides schwedleri ..... 50 1.75 
Albizzia lophantha .............. 90 8.25 
Aleurites fordi, Tungoil tree. .... 25 -.70 
Am chier alnifolia, d.b. ....... 40 1.45 
Arbutus unedo, c.s., per oz., 50c 
Arctostaphylos glauca, d.b. 50 1.80 
Azalea mollis, c.s., per % oz, “950 
Berberis thunbergi, d.b. .......... 25 -70 
Betula papyrifera, c.s. ........++. 65 2.25 
Calycanthus floridus, c.s. ......... 1.75 
gana pygmaesa, c.s., per oz., $1. 50 
Casuamee cunninghamiana, per 
MD anconnsesccctececeecess SAD eves 
Celtis eqcttentame, GD. ccccocvece 25 -90 
Ceratonia siliqua, c.s. ........++. 65 2.25 
Chaenomeles lagenaria rubra, c.s. 1.40 5.00 
Chamaecyparis lawsoniana ...... 1.00 38.50 
Chionanthus virginicus, c.s....... .50 1.65 
RUtOR, C.B. onc csesscccns 65 2.25 
Cornus alba sibirica, c.s. ......... 65 2.25 
Cornus alternifolia, d.b. .......... 60 2.10 
Cornus florida, d.b. ......65.600es 25 85 
Cornus florida rubra, d.b. ........ 35 1.10 
Cornus kouSa, C.8. ......0eeeeeees 1.00 3.50 
Cornus MAB, C.B. ..... 2. eee ceeeeess -70 += 2.50 
Cornus rugosa, C.8. ........+0006: 60 2.10 
Cornus stolonifera flaviramea .... .65 2.25 
Cunninghamia lanceolata ........ 90 3.25 
Cupressus arizonica ...........<. 1.00 3.50 
Cupressus goveniana .........+.« 1.25 4.50 
Cytisus scoparius ...........++.«+ 85 3.00 
Elaeagnus angustifolia, d.b. ..... .25 -70 
Eriobotrya japonica, c.s. ........ 45 1.50 
Eucalyp GEOREEED cccccccacess 3.05 11.00 
Eucalyptus viminalis ............ 2.50 9.00 
Evonymus atropurpureus, d.b..... -50 1.75 
Euonymus yedoensis, d.b. ........ 1.00 3.50 
Fagus grandiflora ...........+... 50 1.75 


thunbergia, 100 seeds, $2.50 
Gaultheria shallon, d.b., per oz.,, $1.25 


Hedera helix, English Ivy, d.b. ... 1.20 4.25 
Holodiscus discolor .............. 1.65 6.00 
Jacaranda acutifolia 

(ovalifolia), 1000 seeds, $1.50 
Juniperus communis, c.s., 

SEP Gin Gaie co cccceecccccescces 1.60 6.00 
Juniperus communis depressa, os., 

DOP OB, GEBcccceccccecccccocecs 1.75 
Juniperus pachyphioea, c.s., 

DOP OB., GOS .nccccccccccccccecs B.S ones 
Liriodendron tulipifera .......... 25 85 
Lon morrowl, yellow, c.s8..... 1.40 5.00 
Lonicera tatarica, c.8. .......+... 1.25 4.50 
Magnolia fraseri, c.n ...........+. 1.5. 5.50 
Magnolia virginiana (glauca), c.s. .65 2.25 

onia nervosa, d.b. ........+... 1.25 4.50 
Myrica cerifera, d.b. ........6.4. -70 82.45 
Nandina domestica, red, 4.b. 45 1.50 
Osmaronia cerasiformis ......... 1.85. 6.50 
Ostrya virginiana, d.b. .......... 2.75 
Phoenix dactylifera ..........«.-. e 1.85 
Picea engelmanni ...........6.s++ 140 5.00 
Picea giauca densata 

(Black Hills White Spruce). 2.35 8.50 
Picea pungens (Colo.) .........+. 1.75 6.25 
Picea pungens glauca ............ 2.75 10.00 


Pieris japonica, c.s., per oz., $2.25 














Pinus banksiana 4.25 
Pinus cembroides edulis 1.60 
WEED COMEMOOD, ccccccccccccctcces 9.00 
Pinus ponderosa 3.00 
Pinus pungens 8.50 
PE icskbesanneeshnes 8.00 
DE .-sececeneescecewesee a 2.25 
Platanus orientalis .............. 25 90 
Prunus cerasifera 
CREPOGMRERED, OH ocncccccececee 35 110 
Prunus Hansen wr Cherry, c.s. -70 2.50 
Prunus mahaleb, c.s. ...........+ 50 1.75 
Prunus serotina, °. . THTTITTTTT TT 40 = =§=1.40 
Prunus virginiana, c.s. .......... 50 1.75 
Rhododendron, maximum, c.s., per 
oz., $1.20 
Ribes lobbi, c.s., per oz., $1.50 
Robinia pseudoacacia, eg EE 25 .15 
Rosa multifiora, thornless, c.s. ... .70 2.50 
Rosa multiflora, thorny, c.s. ..... .80 2.75 
Sambucus canadensis, c.8. ....... 55 1.90 
ra MA cocceses 65 2.25 
GOMES TRONS 200 ccccccccccccccce 60 2.10 
Schinus a coecccccoe 1.45 6.25 
Sareke BURMOOE cccccccceccecccce 2.75 10.00 
fa eantinnaks d.b. BSB ccee 


Se - oe douglasi, c.s., per oz., $3.25 
} <r Sod WEIOER occccccceccccceces . aces 
Taxodium distichum ............ 35 4 





Thuja orientalis aurea 1.05 . 
orientalis aurea conspicua. 1.00 3, 


Thu +4 
Thuja orientalis aurea nana...... 1.05 38.75 
ay canadensis 6.75 
Tsuga caroliniana 7.00 
Ulex europaeus 4. 





1. 
iburnum alnifolium, os 8., per oz., 55e 
num C.8., per Oz., 80¢ 
iburnum lantana, c.s8., per oz., 50¢ 
burnum molle, c.s., per oz., 600 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 WARREN STREET NEW YORE, N. ¥, 























AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Spray Savings and Substitutes 


Wetting agents, spreaders, stickers 
and deposit builders, used as ad- 
juncts for the purpose of improving 
stomach insecticides and contact in- 
secticides, deserve more attention 
than they have usually received from 
nurserymen and shade tree operators. 
With the shortage of insecticides, 
information concerning their use be- 
comes much more important. Briefly, 
they may be defined as follows: 

A wetting agent is a material add- 
ed to an insecticide or fungicide 
which reduces the surface tension of 
the spray and causes it to wet easier 
and spread more uniformly over the 
sprayed object. The term “spreader” 
is often used interchangeably with 
wetting agent. However, one may 
get fairly good spreading and poor 
wetting. Wetting and spreading 
agents usually have poor adhe- 
sion and deposit-building properties. 
Stickers are materials that cause 
solid insecticides or fungicides to 
adhere more tenaciously to the 
sprayed or dusted surface. Fre- 
quently stickers may have fairly 
good wetting and spreading proper- 
ties, but not necessarily so. Deposit 
builders are materials added to sus- 
pended insecticides or fungicides 
which result in the insecticide’s or 
fungicide’s being deposited upon the 
sprayed object and not being carried 
off in the runoff of the liquid phase 
of the spray. Continued spraying 
usually results in continued build-up 
of the solid phase of the spray. De- 
posit builders usually have good ad- 
hesive properties and poor wetting 
and spreading. 

Wetting agents are materials such 
as soap, sulphated alcohols, sul- 
phonated fatty acids, etc. Spreading 
agents are materials mentioned be- 
fore and blood albumen, casein and 
lime, flour, soybean flour and many 
commercial products. Sticking agents 
may include those mentioned under 
spreaders and materials, such as oils 
(petroleum, vegetable and animal), 
rosin residue emulsion and many 
commercial products. Deposit build- 
ers are materials such as certain 
petroleum oils plus oleic acid emul- 
sified so as to coat the particles of 
solid insecticides, causing them to 
flocculate and adhere to the sprayed 
surface. 

A number of materials have been 
used in orchard spraying to increase 
the deposit of lead arsenate for cod- 


By C. C. Hamilton 


{Concluded from preceding issue. ]} 





ling moth control. These materia!s 
have not been tested on shade trees, 
but offer some possibilities. In gen- 
eral, they should be as safe on shade 
trees as on fruit trees, except for 
those trees particularly susceptible 
to arsenical poisoning or some trees 
susceptible to oil sprays. 

Worthley and Frear tested a num- 
ber of stickers and deposit builders 
and obtained excellent deposits of 
lead arsenate and good adherence on 
Pyralin plates and apple foliage and 
fruit with some of the following 
formulas: 

Acid lead arsenate, 3 pounds; col- 
loidal 77-C, .25 pound; Orthol K, 
2 quarts; water, 100 gallons. 

Acid lead arsenate, 3 pounds; mi- 
cronized sulphur, 2 pounds; Orthex, 
1 quart. 

Acid lead arsenate, 3 pounds; 
Orthex, 1 quart. 

It is my understanding that Spra- 
lastic has been used extensively in 
shade tree spraying at the rate of 
one quart Spralastic, three pounds 
lead arsenate and 100 gallons of 
water. 





HANSEN BUSH CHERRY 


Good Fruit --- Beautiful Ornamental 


Have a splendid lot of the Latest Im- 
proved Selections. One of the fastest 
selling fruit and ornamental plants. 
Feature them in your catalogue or with 
your agents. We can supply many 
photos, cuts, colored prints, etc. 


HANSEN BUSH CHERRY 
Size Grade Per 100 Per 1000 
12 to 18 ins., 2-yr., br....$ 7.50 $ 50.00 
18 to 24 ins., 2-yr., br.... 10.00 75.00 
2to 3 ft., 2-yr., br.... 15.00 125.00 
Super Grade, 3-yr., br.... 20.00 175.00 


MANCHU BEAUTY CRAB 

One of the Most Beautiful of the 
Flowering Crabs. Large pink and white, 
fragrant flowers followed by bright red 
fruits for the birds. Brilliant red color- 
ing. Extremely hardy. Disease resist- 
ant. Use extensively on lawns and along 
driveways and boulevards. 


Size Per 10 Per 100 
ty Se. eee $1.00 $ 7.50 
S te 6 £0., SoHo Bow wecccce 1.25 10.00 
4 to & £t., B-9F., Bic ccccces 1.50 12.50 

SIBERIAN BUSH 
HONEYSUCKLE 


Hardiest of Bush Honeysuckles. Pink 
or white flowers. Orange or red berries. 
Great for birds. Fine for hedges or for 
specimen lawn plantings. 


Size Per 10 Per 100 

12 to 18 ins., 2-yr., br.......$1.00 $ 7.50 
18 to 24 ins., 2-yr., br....... 1.25 10.00 
Sto St. BF... Bec ccces 1.50 12.50 


Also a Complete Line of 
Prof. N. E. Hansen and Carl A. Hansen 
Plant Introductions 


Write For Special Wholesale Price List 


CARL A. HANSEN NURSERY 


Brookings, S. Dak. 











Garman obtained excellent de- 
posit and adherence of lead arsenate 
with the following formulas. They 
have not been tested extensively in 
the field and not at all on shade 
trees: 

Lead arsenate, 3 pounds; alumi- 
num acetate, 2 pounds; benzoic acid, 
.5 pound; white mineral oil, 2 quarts; 
water, 100 gallons. 

Lead arsenate, 3 pounds; alumi- 
num gel, 3 pounds; white mineral 
oil, 2 quarts; water, 100 gallons. 

These new materials indicate the 
trend in some of the insecticide 
work and offer some new materials 
for testing purposes in the control 
of ornamental and shade tree insects. 

There has been considerable re- 
search the past several years on oil 
sprays. P. J. Chapman and others 
at the New York agricultural exper- 
iment station at Geneva have worked 
on the factors influencing the de- 
posit of oil on sprayed surface and 
the relation of this deposit to tox- 
icity to certain insects. They have 
also worked on the effect of different 


Last Call 


ROOTED CUTTINGS 
NEW SUMMER 
FLOWERING MUMS 
The TALK of the NATION 


@ Flowers from early August to heavy 
frosts. 

@ Large perfectly formed double 
blooms. 

@ Exceilent cut flowers—beautiful col- 
ors—clean foliage. 

@ Very hardy—easy to grow. 















A 2-yr. plant of My Lady 
Hundreds of blooms 


Per 12 Per 100 
DEAN KAY IMPROVED 
—Lovely rose-pink ....$2.50 $15.00 
DEAN LADD—Beautiful 


bronze-red ............ 3.50 20.00 
MY LADY — Exquisite 
orange-yellow ........ 3.50 20.00 


CORLISS BROS. INC.. 
NURSERIES 


320 Reynard Street Gloucester, Mass. 
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30,000 
NORWAY SPRUCE 


4-year Transplants (2-2) 


Per 100 Per 1000 
2 fa $3.75 $16.00 


200,000 COLORADO 


BLUE SPRUCE 
2-year seedlings (2-0) 


Per 100 Per 1000 
Ot 2 OM: inten $2.00 $9.00 


Seedlings grown from seeds from 
cones hand-picked from blue trees in 
Colorado. 

Bed-run 


All Michigan-grown 
F.o.b. Fennville, Mich. 


Shipped April 1 to May 15. 


Prices of other Pines, 
Spruces and Firs on request. 


Walter A. Studley Nursery 


Dept. AN, Fennville, Mich. 








KOSTER NURSERY 


100 rate 1000 rate 

TAXUS HICKSI, Spreading 
and Brevifolia 

6to 9 ins., 2-yr. tpl.. ~ 18 $0.15 

8 to 12 ins., 3-yr. tpl.. -25 -20 


AZALEA HINODE GIRI « and 
CORAL BELLS 


3to 5 ins. l-yr. tpl.... .25 20 

4to 6Gins., 2-yr.tpl.... .35 .30 
PYRAMIDAL ARBORVITAE 

8 to 12 ins., 2-yr. tpl.... .18 15 

10 to 15 ins., 3-yr. tpl.... .30 -25 


SEABROOK FARMS = "NS" 


Write for Catalogue of Lining-out and 
Specimen Stock 








ROSES - SHRUBS 


Big Assortment 
Priced Reasonably 
Write for Late Circular 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. SANSWULE 











Old English BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale ssa 
All slow-grown dense specim Red clay soll. 
by height and tw eri? ins. to 24x22 
ins. —. unlimited quantities. elite tases e specimens 
up to 5 ft. Write for price li: 
BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point, N. C. 








New and Better Hardy Plants 
Introducing . . . 
RUDBECKIA WHITE LUSTRE 
SPECIAL NOVELTY LIST 


Ready Now. Send for it. 


CARROLL GARDENS = Westminster, Md. 











PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS 


l-yr., fleld-grown 
2-yr., fleld-grown ... 
3-yr., fleld-grown .. coe & J 

Assorted, fleld- -grown pneans 6.50 32.50 


HUGH B. BARCLAY, Narberth, Pa. 














kinds of oils on insect toxicity. This 
work is probably too new to be 
adapted to shade tree work, but does 
bring out some important factors 
influencing the action of oil sprays. 

Walter Ebeling, working at the 
University of California citrus ex- 
periment station, reported on “Ma- 
terials Added to Oil Spray to In- 
crease Its Effectiveness in Citrus Pest 
Control.” He discussed the materi- 
als increasing the efficiency of oil 
sprays by physical means and mate- 
rials increasing the efficiency of oil 
sprays by chemical means. Some of 
the materials added to oil were cry- 
olite, sulphur compounds, Selocide, 
nicotine, pyrethrins, dinitro-o-cy- 
clohexylphenol, Lethane 410 and 
rotenone-bearing roots. The efh- 
ciency of oil sprays was much in- 
creased by the addition of rotenone. 

S. F. Potts, of the federal bureau 
of entomology and plant quarantine, 
working in Connecticut, has done 
considerable work on the develop- 
ment of concentrated spray mixtures. 
Potts, Cline and McIntyre give the 
results of controlling the white-pine 
weevil by application of concentrated 
sprays. Their summary is as fol- 
lows: 

“The application of concentrated 
spray to several plantations, totaling 
about sixty-five acres, of 8-year to 
13-year-old white pines gave excel- 
lent protection against the white- 
pine weevil. An effective mixture 
consisted of the following materials 
by weight: Lead arsenate, 1 part; 
water, 10 parts; adhesive oil, .3 part, 
and with or without .02 to .03 part 
of spreader. The addition of the 
spreader did not materially affect the 
degree of control. 

“The method consists of applying 
approximately five gallons of mix- 
ture per acre to the white-pine lead- 
ers late in March or during April 
by means of a compressed air sprayer 
to which is attached an extension 
rod equipped with a solid cone type 
of nozzle made for applying con- 
centrated spray. Extension rods of 
suitable size and length were used 
for spraying trees up to sixteen feet 
in height. Stands may be treated at 
the rate of about two acres per day 
per man at a total cost of $2 per 
acre. Undoubtedly more than one 
treatment will be needed throughout 
the life of the stand, depending on 
the extent of reinfestation.” 

The pine sawfly, as I have previ- 
ously reported, can be economically 
controlled by concentrated arsenate 
of lead sprays applied by power 
sprayers from the ground. The 
spray was applied with a high-pres- 
sure power sprayer maintaining a 
pressure of 700 pounds at the pump. 
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ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBS IN SURPLUS 


Beautiful, heavy stock at special clean- 
up prices. We offer the following for 
immediate shipment: 


Almond, Bove Flowering Pink Per 100 

400 2to3 $25.00 

120 18 to Pi Po cccecccceesess 20.00 

SD Fe OO Be Miicncaccsoccceecs 15.00 
Butterfly Bush, [le de France 


Se MO Mbeahseeceresseseces 18.00 
Calycanthus Floridus 
ee ln Node 60vs066000008 25.00 
Cornus Elegantissima 
ee BP in 060-0066s 600000008 30.00 
Se: Me bbnk660<8eKacteseee 25.00 
Cornus Alba 
a Se is 6555-400 canes cdeans 25.00 
BD OOD Biinc ccccccecessccesce GE 
Cornus Spaethi 
a: Me in cn ennaweveeeeewne Te 
Se SOPs nave ccvacesondtens 20.00 
Se ccusedseesuenhs 17.50 
Cydonia Japonica 
BLY eee 20.00 
et. i dcénesecannses 15.00 
Deutzia Lemoine 
en nse eadnseetvoneene 25.00 
Deutzia Gracilis 
oD ee 25.00 
ee cCknceatnenée 20.00 
Hydrangea P. G. 
Se 2s ne cake n6e8esescaces 25.00 
Lilac, Persian Purple 
ee ra On on c004500029680064 25.00 
a. ee Pianacecesesesenees 20.00 
Philadelphus, Golden 
IR I 2) I) Fea 30.00 
ee me saoem Orange 
ae are Ci nceaensnteuseveses 17.50 
Philadelphus _ <TR 
ae 2 Oks 6h0-46.000s S600s0e08 20.00 
Se 2 Oe © Ge stnceneepeseneees 15.00 
es ey Grandifiora 
Oo eee aaa 17.50 
Philadelphos nal 
150 Pibeschereenesecerca 25.00 
Rosa sabe 
A) are 20.00 
ak | eee 17.50 
ee: od ene nceenen 15.00 
Rosa Rugosa, Red 
a i Mh. ceececentens ouaws 22.50 
BO) re 20.00 
ns a nis een can 17.50 
Rosa Rugosa, White 
= Ly ee 20.00 
et oO eee 17.50 
Rhus Canadensis 
See OP © Miwececesscececevese 25.00 
MOR ae 20.00 
Sambucus, 7 Elder 
Se OP Mie eeeccesasecouaees 20.00 
100 18 to Pi a eee 15.00 
Symphoricarpos Racemosus 
BO) errr 12.50 
St. Pt nn ccscencesesee 10.00 
Symphoricarpos Vulgaris 
BR I 12.50 
in. hod en ak ee eea 10.00 
Spiraea Arguta 
200 2 to 3 ft.. 15.00 
100 18 to 24 ins pip ades be weneeks 12.50 
Spiraea Froebeli 
ed ee owe a 14.00 
Spiraea Opulifolia Aurea 
Me OOPS Eisescsecsaes senseue 20.00 
ee re noo 000080008050088 15.00 
Spiraea Opulifolia, Green 
BT aaa 20.00 
ae (ie Miaceen ease teee ences 15.00 
Spiraea Prunifolia 
Se Sd cecns ensue seews 25.00 
BOD BOOS Bios sec oscesecce -oes. 20,00 
Spiraea Vanhouttel 
ie fee 6.00 


HEDGING 


ere, Thunbergi Per 1000 
2200 Oa Miibcececesceesen $100.00 
4500 12 SP BP Mivdccanssecect 75.00 

Privet, Amur River 
10,000 12 to 18 ims............ 22.00 
10,000 a ie Mbeccncseeses 17.50 

Privet, Ibolium 
ere i cecaedeesseséecn 70.00 

Privet, Ibota 
BGSe BOD BD Bhi ccccccccccccccee 70.00 

Privet, el 
ee Se Oe nc wccccoseves 225.00 
Se BOD Ee Sibcesccccccesccs 200.00 
ae Ee ere 175.00 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 


ROMEO, Michigan 
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From 400 to 500 feet of Y-inch 
high-pressure spray hose was dragged 
out through the plot to be sprayed. 
A shade tree spray gun giving a 
solid stream and a nozzle opening of 
approximately three thirty-seconds of 
an inch were used. The spray was 
directed up into the air between 
and over the trees, the spray gun 
being moved around in different di- 
rections. From fifty to seventy-five 
feet could be sprayed on both sides. 
The spraying was started at the far 
distance from the sprayer and the 
hose dragged back to the sprayer, 
making application through or over 
the trees as the hose was dragged 
back. The hose was dragged through 
the plantings at intervals of 100 to 
150 feet. Sixty-five acres of pine 
trees were sprayed. These varied 
from five or six feet to twenty-five 
or thirty feet in height. The cost 
varied from less than $5 to $7 per 
acre for the tallest trees. The con- 
trol was excellent and as good as 
could have been obtained from an 
autogiro or airplane. 

The formula consisted of sixteen 
pounds lead arsenate, one gallon of 
oil sticker (Spralastic), one pint 
of spreader (Grasselli Spreader- 
Sticker) and 100 gallons of water. 
From seventy-five to 125 gallons of 
spray were required per acre, de- 
pending upon the size of the trees. 

This method of spraying offers 
considerable possibilities of protect- 
ing pine plantings from sawfly larvae 
and should be capable of use on 
other solid plantings of trees. 





THE Roth state nursery, Higgins 
Lake, Mich., offers Norway, jack and 
white pine seedlings without cost to 
certain organizations which own 
lands needing reforestation. The 
state is unable to use these small 
trees for reforestation for the dura- 
tion owing to lack of funds and the 
labor shortage. Organizations such 
as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
chambers of commerce, parent-teach- 
ers’ groups, Kiwanis and similar 
clubs and public agencies are offered 
the trees. 


THE land and property of the 
Svenneby Greenhouse & Nursery 
Co., Sauk Centre, Minn., have been 
bought by Martin and F. J. Wiener, 
of Wiener’s Nursery, Sauk Centre, 
Minn. They are combining the two 
firms and are making their main 
place of business at the newly ac- 
quired land at the junction of high- 
ways 52, 71 and 28. The name of the 
company has been changed, too, 
since the firm now does a florists’ 
business as well. The new name is 
the Wiener Nursery & Floral Co. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


THE NURSERY BUSINESS 
AND THE WAR, 


The questions in every nursery- 
man’s mind at the present time are: 
What effect will all these changes 
brought about by the war have on 
the nursery business? How shall 
I plan for the future? The answer 
is, of course, nobody knows. Yet 
to the writer, who vividly recalls 
the mental condition of the nursery- 
men during the first World war, the 
present condition is merely a repe- 
tition of the former. Effects of the 
war on the business will, no doubt, 
follow along the same lines. History 
repeats itself except when we use 
our experience so as to guide us in 
preventing mistakes, but we shall let 
the reader judge for himself. The 
following are two editorial comments 
published in the National Nursery- 
man, October, 1917, and October, 
1918, respectively: 


THE TIMES AND THE WAR. 


The war is beginning to make itself 
felt by every man, woman and child in 
the United States in one way or another. 
Every business is affected. Prices and 
values are away up in the air. Some 
items which in peacetime had little value 
have now become scarce and expensive. 

Labor especially is scarce and hard to 
get. Some of us perhaps are beginning 
to complain and fret because of the ad- 
vance in prices and the scarcity of some 
items and are apt to put all the blame on 
mismanagement, poor laws, selfish monop- 
oly or profiteering. 

The truth is, when one stops to con- 
sider the gigantic change that is taking 
place, the pick of the manhood being 
taken out of the usual channels of pro- 
duction and the numerous resources being 
diverted from their accustomed channels 
to prosecute a world war, it is a wonder 
how it is being done so orderly, quietly 
and with so little interruption of the 
regular business of the country. It gives 
one a thrill to recognize such a vast 
democracy as the United States has but 


but a single mind when right and.wrong 
is being judged. 

A recent trip through the middle west 
was an inspiration and a final answer to 
those who feared that the selfishness of 
the individual would be fatal to our 
democracy in times of stress. 

There seems to be no difference 
whether it be the young men who are 
answering the call of the country so 
willingly, the big business interests, the 
war gardens, food conservation or money, 
they are all being offered as a sacred 
duty to the country’s need. Everything 
is being speeded up to meet the emer- 
gency. More is being done with less 
help. Businesses, like individuals, must 
keep themselves fit, even though there 
be shortage of labor, a much higher cost 
of growing and doing business with a 
possible lessened demand. 

It is up to the nurseryman to keep his 
stocks intact and his equipment up to the 
mark to meet emergencies. 

At first sight fruit and ornamental tree 
and plant growing is not a war measure, 
yet it is really one of the most important. 
It is conservation in the best sense of the 
word, and it is up to the nurseryman to 
work harder than ever to encourage peo- 
ple to plant. 


THE END OF THE WAR. 


The war is such an_all-pervading 
thing, however much we would prefer 
to talk and write about other subjects it 
is hopeless to try and do so. Nothing 
under heaven matters until it is won. 

That it will be won, there has been no 
question since the United States threw 
her weight on the side of the Allies, but 
just how long it would take is still open 
to debate. Even if we take the military 
view, namely, until the United States can 
exert her full force the end is not in the 
very distant future, and there is every 
possibility for a turn of events that wil! 
bring it to a close much sooner. 

Whenever the much to be desired con- 








RAFFIA 


FOR BUDDING 
and TYING 


We can offer for immediate 
shipment GENUINE MADA- 
GASCAR RAFFIA as well as 
“CONGO” RAFFIA. 


Thomas B. Meehan Co. 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S. Welch, Pres. - Est. 1875 - Shenandoah, lowa 
---- Wholesale Only - - - - 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Washington-grown 


APPLE—MAHALEB—MAZZARD 
PLUM — Americana and Myrobalan 








California-Grown ROSES 
LARGE ASSORTMENT IN BEST VARIETIES 





Large growers of FRUIT TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 

VINES and PERENNIALS. 


Send want list for prices. 
Ask for complete TRADE LIST. 














DRESHER, PA. 
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LINING-OUT 
EVERGREENS 


Seedlings, assorted varieties and 
sizes: 
Fir Pine 
Arborvitae Spruce 


Potted Liners, from 2'%4-inch pots, 


assorted varieties and sizes: 
Arborvitae Juniper 


Attractive prices and variety list on 
application. 


Note: On potted liners we offer 
stock of definite and stated sizes. 


Can ship orders promptly. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
Charles City, Iowa 








TAXUS HICKS! 


XX Lining-out 
3-yr.-old from 4-in. pots 
10 to 12 ins. 
$25.00 per 100; $225.00 per 1000 


W. A. NATORP CO. 


4400 Reading Rd., Cincinnati, O. 








Evergreen 
Grafts and Transplanted 


8 to 12-in. grafts 
from 2%-in. rose 
pots, $0.25 each. 

Same trans- 
Juniper Columnaris ( plan's for ome 
Juniper Pyramidalis } and staked, $0.35 
Juniper Keteleeri each. 


Juniper Canaerti 
Juniper Burki 
Juniper Hill Dundee 
Juniper Glatica 


For other varieties see list. 


BURTON'S HILL TOP NURSERIES 


Casstown, Ohio 











HILL’S EVERGREENS | 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale cata!ogue 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 . DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














GENERAL LINE OF ORNAMENTALS 


Specializing in good Liners 
Catalogue on request. 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Fairview, Pa. 








EVERGREEN LINERS 


Grafts and Rooted Cuttings 
Fruits and Ornamentals 


ELMHURST NURSERIES 
Elmhurst, Ill. 











summation comes, it is due here long 
before the nurserymen can work up a 
stock that will supply the demand that 
will exist upon the country’s returning 
to peaceful enterprise. 

Our goods require from one to eight 
years or longer to produce and there is 
no means of shortening the process. It 
takes two years to grow a two-year tree. 

Those courageous nurserymen who 
have gone the limit in propagation dur- 
ing the last four depressing years are 
due to reap their harvest soon. 


Everyone will admit there is not 
a sentence in the two editorials that 
is not applicable to the present time, 
although they were written more 
than a quarter century ago, except, 
as the boy said, “Things are worser.” 

What followed is history. When 
peace was declared, all nurseries 
went into propagation and planting, 
culminating in the boom and expan- 
sion along in 1928 and 1929 until 
the crash brought many nurseries 
into bankruptcy, from which we 
were slowly recovering when the 
present global war started. 

Every phase of our troubles ex- 
perienced in the first World war is 
the same in the present war, except 
they are much more acute, so much 
so that they relegate seventy-five per 
cent of the nursery products into 
the nonessential class for the dura- 
tion, and we may as well accept the 
fact and govern ourselves accord- 
ingly. 

It would seem, from the above 
analysis, that the logical policy is 
for the nurseryman, while recogniz- 
ing the claims of the war effort, to 
do everything he can to preserve his 
nursery organization and his stocks, 
or in other words, do the best he can 
along production lines and let dis- 
tribution go until peace is declared. 

Because of the length of time it 
takes to produce trees and plants, 
the nursery business is likely to be 
two or three years out of step with 
the manufacturers in expanding or 
contracting to meet the cycles of 
boom and depression. By the time 
sufficient stock can be worked up to 
meet the demand of a boom, the 
slump has set in; so a good rule is 
to work in reverse. In times of 
depression and uncertainty propa- 
gate and plant to the limit. In boom 
times be conservative and be sure 
to watch your timing. E. H. 





“Commercial Fertilizers, 1942,” by 
W. B. Griem, bulletin 230 of the 
Wisconsin department of agriculture, 
carries statistics on fertilizers in Wis- 
consin for last year, describes the uses 
of commercial fertilizers, quotes the 
Wisconsin law and presents the anal- 
yses of fertilizers tested by the de- 
partment. 
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GRAFTED EVERGREENS 


out of 2)4-in. Pots. 
$28.00 per 100 $250.00 per 1000 


neaboriensis. 
scopulorum Blue Bush. 
scopulorum Chandler's 


scopulorum columnaris. 
scopulorum Marshall. 


scopulorum jon, 
scopulorum Sutherland. 
virginiana Chandler’s Blue. 
virginiana Burki. 


canaerti. 
virginiana columnaris. 
virginiana glauca. 
virginiana globosa. 
virginiana keteleeri. 


virginiana kosteri. 
virginiana pyramidiformis 





AND OTHER VARIETIES. 
Also, the following 
Euonymus Patens, 2%-in. pots, 6 to 8 
ins., each, 9c. 
Andorra Juniper, i-yr., in frames, 8 to 
12 ins., each, 10c. 
Platte River Cedars, 4-in. pots, 15 to 18 
ins., each, 30c. 
3 per cent discount and boxing free, if 
cash with order. 


CHANDLER 
LANDSCAPE & FLORAL CO. 


101 West 47th 8t. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL C0. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 








GRAFTED JUNIPERS 


Glauca, Canaert, Compact Pfitzer 
Dundee, Burk, Chinese Columnar 
Keteleer—all from 2'<-in. pots 


NICK’S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-eight Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 

Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











Get to know Leghorn’s for your 
QUALITY EVERGREENS 
Write for our prices on 
First-class Nursery Stock 
from liners to landscape specimens. 


We specialize in Evergreens. 
Leghorn’s Evergreen Nurseries “conn” 




















Diseases of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tehon 


CANKER OF PACIFIC 
DOGWOOD AND MADRONA. 

Canker diseases attacking the bases 
of flowering dogwood and some other 
species of trees have been mentioned 
at various times in this department. 
These cankers, attributed to the at- 
tack of fungi known as phytophthoras, 
appear to be widespread and are of 
considerable concern to nurserymen, 
tree experts and property owners be- 
cause of their destructiveness to valu- 
able ornamental trees. 

The latest report of such a disease 
is furnished by Dr. D. E. Stuntz and 
Dr. C. E. Seliskar, of the University 
of Washington. The disease these 
men describe as a girdling canker that 
attacks the Pacific dogwood, Cornus 
nuttalli, and the madrona tree, Ar- 
butus menziesi, in the city of Seattle, 
Wash. If left untreated, the canker 
eventually kills the tree it attacks. 

In the northern residential district 
of Seattle, dogwood and madrona are 
much used as ornamentals. The dis- 
ease is quite common in this district. 
Also numbers of dead and dying 
trees have been found in the Laurel- 
hurst district of Seattle, at Richmond 
Beach and near Medina, Wash. 
The canker is caused by Phytophthora 
cactorum, a fungus which has been 
mentioned in this column before as 
the cause of basal canker of the east- 
ern flowering dogwood, Cornus flor- 
ida, and other trees in eastern states 
and California. 

The first symptom of disease to ap- 
pear on Pacific dogwood and madrona 
is thinning and browning of the leaves 
in the uppermost parts of the crowns 
of the trees. As the disease progresses, 
new leaves produced in the upper 
part of the crown are abnormally 
small, appear chlorotic and curl at 
the edges. Following this, they turn 
brown and fall. The small twigs and 
branches at the tops of infected trees 
are the first to die, but eventually the 
large branches and the trunks die 
also. Especially in the case of in- 
fected madronas, the crowns wilt 
prior to the fall of the leaves during 
the hot part of the summer. 

The foregoing are, of course, only 
indications that a tree is diseased. The 
actual infection is not present in the 
upper part of the tree, but is to be 
found as a canker affecting the basal 
part of the stem. In its early stages 
on the dogwood it is easily overlooked, 


since there is little discoloration to be 
seen and only a somewhat sunken, 
water-soaked area marks the infected 
region. If, however, such a water- 
soaked region can be found, cutting 
into the inner bark at that place may 
reveal definite characteristics of the 
disease. The infected bark tissue will 
be distinctly discolored, appearing 
light brown to dark or purplish black 
in contrast with the normal white or 
cream of healthy inner bark. On the 
madrona, young cankers are more 
readily seen. The dark surface of the 
cankered region contrasts strikingly 
with the orange red of the normal 
bark. 

During the winter, when unfavor- 
able temperatures have caused the 
canker-producing fungus to stop 
growing, the extent of a canker is 
usually quite clearly marked by a 
crack that opens up between the dis- 
eased and the healthy parts of the 
bark. Eventually the dead bark cov- 
ering a cankered area sloughs off. At 
the same time an oozing of black 
liquid from the canker often occurs. 
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In almost all cases, cankers start at 
or near the surface of the ground, 
probably at the root crown. Occa- 
sionally, however, a ‘canker will start 
around a broken branch stub. The 
most important condition for infec- 
tion is an adequate amount of mois- 
ture, such as is usually present at the 
root crown and in crotches. . 

After infection has taken place, the 
canker enlarges more rapidly up and 
down than sideward, extending two 
to several times as fast vertically as 
it does laterally. Hence, cankers that 
originate at the base of a tree are 
broadly conical in shape, while those 
that originate some distance up on the 
trunk are elliptical. However, as a 
canker gradually widens, it girdles the 
trunk and eventually kills the tree. 


The fact that the canker is caused 
by the phytophthora fungus has been 
proved by experimental reinoculations. 
On trunks of Pacific dogwoods and 
madronas growing outdoors, inocula- 
tions were made, the pathologists first 
removing from each tree a disk of 
outer bark about five-eighths inch in 
diameter, then sterilizing the surface 
exposed by removal of the disk, then 
planting a small bit of the fungus on 
the exposed, sterile surface and finally 
replacing the bark disk and sealing 
it in with grafting wax. Following 
this procedure, in a period of thirteen 
weeks, cankers somewhat over seven 
inches long and more than four inches 





Compiling a New Nursery List 


By L. C. CHADWICK 
I. WOODY DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
Il. SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
Ill. SELECTION OF BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


Three series of articles on superior varieties of trees, shrubs, vines 
and ground covers, reprinted from the American Nurseryman. 
Describe and discuss the best plants among trees and shrubs in va- 
rious sizes, as well as vines and ground covers. 

List uses, culture, characteristics and growth habits, to make easy 
selection of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 
Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in list of nurseries. 


Each book, 40c per copy—All 3 for $1.00 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
Enclosed is remittance of $ 


$1.00 per set. 





South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


—_______sets (3 booklets below) COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST, 


copies DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, at 40c per copy. 
—__copies NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 
copies BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 


for 
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Large stock of— 


Juniper Virginiana 
3 to 4 ft, 4 to 5 ft., 
6 to 7 ft. 


Juniper Scopulorum 
Sneed’s Silver 
3 to 4 ft., 4 to 5 ft., 


Chandler’s Silver 
3 to 4 ft., 4 to 5 ft., 5 to 6 ft. 


Also complete stock of other Junipers 
and Arbor-vitaes listed in our Fall 


5 to 6 ft., 


5 to 6 ft. 


1942 list. 

Per 1000 
Juniper Grafts ...................... $225.00 
re 200.00 

Select Chinese Elm 
(7) ee $200.00 
OS a are 275.00 
 ) aa 350.00 


SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P.O. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 








WISTARIA 
MULTIJUGA ROSEA 


(Pink Long Cluster Wistaria) 
Grafted from Blooming Wood 


3S) ee 50c 
Medium Ete 
No. 2. cS _30¢ 


L/O (Limited ‘Supply) 20c 


CHASE NURSERY COMPANY 
Chase, Alabama 











75,000 Yew Seedlings 


Taxus Cuspidata, 90 per cent true 
upright. Now 2-yr., 3 to 5 ins. Good 
packing. Cash with order. 


$3.50 per 100; $30.00 per 1000; 
$125.00 per 5,000. 


SMITHER BROTHERS 


Danville, Ill. 








Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 














JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA 
Strong Rooted Tip Cuttings 
$3.50 per 100; $30.00 per 1000 
J.B. BEALLE, Greenwood, Miss. 











wide developed on the dogwoods. 
One canker thus produced measured 
twenty inches high and almost seven 
inches wide. On the madronas, in 
the same thirteen weeks, even large: 
cankers were produced, their average 
size being seventeen inches high and 
six inches wide. A canker of this size 
is sufficiently large to girdle a small 
trunk and can therefore kill a small 
tree in a single season. 

Similar attempts at inoculation were 
made on the Oregon maple, Acer 
macrophyllum; the red alder, Alnus 
rubra; the Scouler willow, Salix 
scouleriana; the California hazel, 
Corylus californica, and Douglas fir, 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia. All of these 
trees and shrubs proved more or less 
susceptible, the Oregon maple most 
susceptible of them all. 

As a means of treatment, a process 
termed scarification has thus far given 
good results. The extent of a canker 
is carefully outlined on the outside 
of the bark. Then a strip of healthy 
bark approximately one and one-half 
inches wide is removed all around the 
canker edge. This bark removal 
should go deep enough to uncover 
the cambium. In the zone thus left 
bare, all discolored tissue, including 
discolored sapwood, is carefully cut 
out. Then the diseased bark covering 
the canker itself is carefully shaved 
away. If desired, the canker area may 
then be covered with Bordeaux mix- 
ture paint. However, this may not 
be necessary, since in the experimental 
work the advance of cankers properly 
scarified but not painted appears to 
have been satisfactorily stopped. Ap- 
parently the drying action resulting 
when infected wood is exposed is suf- 
ficient to bring about the effect de- 
sired. L. R. T. 





COLD WAVE IN ILLINOIS. 


Snow accompanied the cold wave 
which brought the lowest thermom- 
eter reading ever registered on April 
14 by the Chicago weather bureau, 
22.9 degrees. Because the usual warm 
spells had been lacking this spring, 
little damage was done by the un- 
seasonable cold. Some oat fields were 
injured, but the light fall of snow 
acted as a protective mulch on truck 
fields. 

Dr. M. J. Dorsey, head of the 
horticulture department of the col- 
lege of agriculture at the University 
of Illinois, said that little additional 
damage was done to the southern 
Illinois peach crop. The prospects 
are that only one-fourth to one-third 
of the normal crop of peaches will 
be harvested because of the severe 
winter damage done to the trees 
when they were in bud stage a 
month earlier. 
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CHINESE 
WISTARIAS 


Own-root, field-grown, sure flower- 
ing. Why worry with grafts and suck- 
ers from nonflowering understocks? 
Ours blossom in our I-year fields. 
No. 1 grade, $15.00; No. 2, $10.00 

per 100. 

WEIGELA EVA RATHKE, red; 
well branched, 18 to 24 ins., $15. 00; 
12 to 18 ins., "$10.00 per 100. 
WEIGELA ROSBEA, pink; well 
branched, 2 to 3 ft., $15.00; 18 to 
24 ins., $10.00 per 100. 

Prices per 1000 on request. 
ROSES, hardy bush, hardy climbers, 
hybrid Rugosas. 

EVERGREENS, carloads, truckloads. 
Cold resistance is inherent in the vari- 
ety rather than in the locality where 


grown. 
Ask for catalogue. 


- VERHALEN. 


NURSERY COMPANY 
Scottsville, Texas 
Wholesale Only. 








BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller's Hardy Northern Type ) 


Only Boxwood proven hardy in 
Northern States for Twenty Years. 


Without Ball Per 10 Per 100 
6 to 8 ins. for hedging.$2.50 $20.00 
8 to 10 ins. for hedging 3.00 25.00 
10 to 12 ins. ‘for win- 

ee 4.00 35.00 


Lining-out grade, l-yr., strong-rooted, 
3 to 6 ins., $7.50 per 100; $60.00 
per 1000 


6 to 8 ins., $10.00 per 100: $85.00 
per 1000 


WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc 
Holland, Mich. 
Ask for our Perennial Catalogue. 








SHADE TREES 


One to three inches 


Birch Maples 
Elms Oaks 
Lindens Poplars 


Spaced and well grown 
Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
Newark, New York 

















ROOTED CUTTINGS 
75,000 bat ay Eva Rathke, $25.00 per 
5,000 Taxus Conpttote, 4 to 6 ins. and 


to ins., $60.00 per 1000; 
$250.00 for the lot. 


HUMPHREYS LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
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From 400 to 500 feet of Vy-inch 
high-pressure spray hose was dragged 
out through the plot to be sprayed. 
A shade tree spray gun giving a 
solid stream and a nozzle opening of 
approximately three thirty-seconds of 
an inch were used. The spray was 
directed up into the air between 
and over the trees, the spray gun 
being moved around in different di- 
rections. From fifty to seventy-five 
feet could be sprayed on both sides. 
The spraying was started at the far 
distance from the sprayer and the 
hose dragged back to the sprayer, 
making application through or over 
the trees as the hose was dragged 
back. The hose was dragged through 
the plantings at intervals of 100 to 
150 feet. Sixty-five acres of pine 
trees were sprayed. These varied 
from five or six feet to twenty-five 
or thirty feet in height. The cost 
varied from less than $5 to $7 per 
acre for the tallest trees. The con- 
trol was excellent and as good as 
could have been obtained from an 
autogiro or airplane. 

The formula consisted of sixteen 
pounds lead arsenate, one gallon of 
oil sticker (Spralastic), one pint 
of spreader (Grasselli Spreader- 
Sticker) and 100 gallons of water. 
From seventy-five to 125 gallons of 
spray were required per acre, de- 
pending upon the size of the trees. 

is method of spraying offers 
considerable possibilities of protect- 
ing pine plantings from sawfly larvae 
and should be capable of use on 
other solid plantings of trees. 





THE Roth state nursery, Higgins 
Lake, Mich., offers Norway, jack and 
white pine seedlings without cost to 
certain organizations which own 
lands needing reforestation. The 
state is unable to use these small 
trees for reforestation for the dura- 
tion owing to lack of funds and the 
labor shortage. Organizations such 
as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
chambers of commerce, parent-teach- 
ers’ groups, Kiwanis and similar 
clubs and public agencies are offered 
the trees. 


THE land and property of the 
Svenneby Greenhouse & Nursery 
Co., Sauk Centre, Minn., have been 
bought by Martin and F. J. Wiener, 
of Wiener’s Nursery, Sauk Centre, 
Minn. They are combining the two 
firms and are making their main 
place of business at the newly ac- 
quired land at the junction of high- 
ways 52,71 and 28. The name of the 
company has been changed, too, 
since the firm now does a florists’ 
business as well. The new name is 
the Wiener Nursery & Floral Co. 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 
By Ernest Hemming 


THE NURSERY BUSINESS 
AND THE WAR. 


The questions in every nursery- 
man’s mind at the present time are: 
What effect will all these changes 
brought about by the war have on 
the nursery business? How shall 
I plan for the future? The answer 
is, of course, nobody knows. Yet 
to the writer, who vividly recalls 
the mental condition of the nursery- 
men during the first World war, the 
present condition is merely a repe- 
tition of the former. Effects of the 
war on the business will, no doubt, 
follow along the same lines. History 
repeats itself except when we use 
our experience so as to guide us in 
preventing mistakes, but we shall let 
the reader judge for himself. The 
following are two editorial comments 
published in the National Nursery- 
man,+October, 1917, and October, 
1918, respectively: 


THE TIMES AND THE WAR. 


The war is beginning to make itself 
felt by every man, woman and child in 
the United States in one way or another. 
Every business is affected. Prices and 
values are away up in the air. Some 
items which in peacetime had little value 
have now become scarce and expensive. 

Labor especially is scarce and hard to 
get. Some of us perhaps are beginning 
to complain and fret because of the ad- 
vance in prices and the scarcity of some 
items and are apt to put all the blame on 
mismanagement, poor laws, selfish monop- 
oly or profiteering. 

The truth is, when one stops to con- 
sider the gigantic change that is taking 
place, the pick of the manhood being 
taken out of the usual channels of pro- 
duction and the numerous resources being 
diverted from their accustomed channels 
to prosecute a world war, it is a wonder 
how it is being done so orderly, quietly 
and with so little interruption of the 
regular business of the country. It gives 
one a thrill to recognize such a vast 
democracy as the United States has but 





RAFFIA 


FOR BUDDING 
and TYING 


We can offer for immediate 
shipment GENUINE MADA- 
GASCAR RAFFIA as well as 
“CONGO” RAFFIA. 


Thomas B. Meehan Co. 
DRESHER, PA. 








but a single mind when right and wrong 
is being judged. 

A recent trip through the middle west 
was an inspiration and a final answer to 
those who feared that the selfishness of 
the individual would be fatal to our 
democracy in times of stress. 

There seems to be no _ difference 
whether it be the young men who are 
answering the call of the country so 
willingly, the big business interests, the 
war gardens, food conservation or money, 
they are all being offered as a sacred 
duty to the country’s need. Everything 
is being speeded up to meet the emer- 

More is being done with less 
Businesses, like individuals, must 
keep themselves fit, even though there 
be shortage of labor, a much higher cost 
of growing and doing business with a 
possible lessened demand. 

It is up to the nurseryman to keep his 
stocks intact and his equipment up to the 
mark to meet emergencies. 


At first sight fruit and ornamental tree 
and plant growing is not a war measure, 
yet it is really one of the most important. 
It is conservation in the best sense of the 
word, and it is up to the nurseryman to 
work harder than ever to encourage peo- 
ple to plant. 


THE END OF THE WAR. 


The war is such an _ all-pervading 
thing, however much we would prefer 
to talk and write about other subjects it 
is hopeless to try and do so. Nothing 
under heaven matters until it is won. 

That it will be won, there has been no 
question since the United States threw 
her weight on the side of the Allies, but 
just how long it would take is still open 
to debate. Even if we take the military 
view, namely, until the United States can 
exert her full force the end is not in the 
very distant future, and there is every 
possibility for a turn of events that will 
bring it to a close much sooner. 

Whenever the much to be desired con- 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. $. Welch, Pres. - Est. 1875 - Shenandoah, lowa 
-~--~- Wholesale Only - --- 
"One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
Washington-grown 


APPLE—MAHALES— MAZZARD 
PLUM — Americana and Myrobalan 


California-Grown ROSES 
LARGE ASSORTMENT IN BEST VARIETIES 








Large growers of FRUIT TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 

VINES and PERENNIALS. 
Send want list for prices. 


Ask for complete TRADE LIST. 
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LINING-OUT 
EVERGREENS 


Seedlings, assorted varieties and 


sizes: 
Fir Pine 
Arborvitae Spruce 
Potted Liners, from 24-inch pots, 
assorted varieties and sizes: 
Arborvitae Juniper 
Attractive prices and variety list on 
application. 


Note: On potted liners we offer 
stock of definite and stated sizes. 


Can ship orders promptly. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
Charles City, Iowa 








TAXUS HICKS! 


XX Lining-out 
3-yr.-old from 4-in. pots 
10 to 12 ins. 
$25.00 per 100; $225.00 per 1000 


W. A. NATORP CO. 
4400 Reading Rd., Cincinnati, O. 








Evergreen 
Grafts and Transplanted 


Juni aerti 8 to 12-in. grafts 
maven Same 2%-in. rose 


Juniper Burki from 
Juniper Hill Dundee { °°t*: $0.25 each. 


Juniper Glauca Same trans- 


planted for one 
Juniper Columnaris year in open rows 


Juniper Pyramidalis } and staked, $0.35 
Juniper Keteleeri each. 


For other varieties see list. 


BURTON'S HILL TOP NURSERIES 


Casstown, Ohio 











HILL’S EVERGREENS - 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 » DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 








GENERAL LINE OF ORNAMENTALS 
Specializing in good Liners 
Catalogue on request. 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Fairview, Pa. 








EVERGREEN LINERS 
Grafts and Rooted Cuttings 
Fruits and Ornamentals 


ELMHURST NURSERIES 
Elmburst, Ill. 











summation comes, it is due here long 
before the nurserymen can work up a 
stock that will supply the demand that 
will exist upon the country's returning 
to peaceful enterprise. 

Our goods require from one to eight 
years or longer to produce and there is 
no means of shortening the process. It 
takes two years to grow a two-year tree. 

Those courageous nurserymen who 
have gone the limit in propagation dur- 
ing the last four depressing years are 
due to reap their harvest soon. 


Everyone will admit there is not 
a sentence in the two editorials that 
is not applicable to the present time, 
although they were written more 
than a quarter century ago, except, 
as the boy said, “Things are worser.” 

What followed is history. When 
peace was declared, all nurseries 
went into propagation and planting, 
culminating in the boom and expan- 
sion along in 1928 and 1929 until 
the crash brought many nurseries 
into bankruptcy, from which we 
were slowly recovering when the 
present global war started. 

Every phase of our troubles ex- 
perienced in the first World war is 
the same in the present war, except 
they are much more acute, so much 
so that they relegate seventy-five per 
cent of the nursery products into 
the nonessential class for the dura- 
tion, and we may as well accept the 
fact and govern ourselves accord- 
ingly. 

It would seem, from the above 
analysis, that the logical policy is 
for the nurseryman, while recogniz- 
ing the claims of the war effort, to 
do everything he can to preserve his 
nursery organization and his stocks, 
or in other words, do the best he can 
along production lines and let dis- 
tribution go until peace is declared. 

Because of the length of time it 
takes to produce trees and plants, 
the nursery business is likely to be 
two or three years out of step with 
the manufacturers in expanding or 
contracting to meet the cycles of 
boom and depression. By the time 
sufficient stock can be worked up to 
meet the demand of a boom, the 
slump has set in; so a good rule is 
to work in reverse. In times of 
depression and uncertainty propa- 
gate and plant to the limit. In boom 
times be conservative and be sure 
to watch your timing. E. H. 





“Commercial Fertilizers, 1942,” by 
W. B. Griem, bulletin 230 of the 
Wisconsin department of agriculture, 
carries statistics on fertilizers in Wis- 
consin for last year, describes the uses 
of commercial fertilizers, quotes the 
Wisconsin law and presents the anal- 
yses of fertilizers tested by the de- 


partment. 
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GRAFTED EVERGREENS 


out of 2)4-in. Pots. 
$28.00 per 100 $250.00 per 1000 


neaboriensis. 
scopulorum Blue Bush. 
scopulorum Chandler’s 






canaerti. 

columnaris. 

glauca. 

sees. 
eteleeri. 

kosteri. 

pyramidiformis 


AND OTHER VARIETIES. 
Also, the following 
Euonymus Patens, 2%-in. pots, 6 to 8 
ins., each, 9c. 
Andorra Juniper, i-yr., in frames, 8 to 
12 ins., each, 10c. 
Platte River Cedars, 4-in. pots, 15 to 18 
ins., each, 30c. 
3 per cent discount and boxing free, if 
cash with order. 


CHANDLER 
LANDSCAPE & FLORAL CO. 


101 West 47th St. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 











EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 











Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 








GRAFTED JUNIPERS 


Glauca, Canaert, Compact Pfitzer 
Dundee, Burk, Chinese Columnar 
Keteleer—all from 2\<-in. pots 


NICK'S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-eight Years 

Growers of Quality Evergreens 

Lining-out Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











Get to know Leghorn’s for your 
QUALITY EVERGREENS 
Write for our prices on 
First-class Nursery Stock 
from liners to landscape specimens. 


aheiian ten @ 
in 


Leghen’s Eseegrese Nurseries | °Ssmc* 
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Diseases of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tehon 


CANKER OF PACIFIC 
DOGWOOD AND MADRONA. 


Canker diseases attacking the bases 
of flowering dogwood and some other 
species of trees have been mentioned 
at various times in this department. 
These cankers, attributed to the at- 
tack of fungi known as phytophthoras, 
appear to be widespread and are of 
considerable concern to nurserymen, 
tree experts and property owners be- 
cause of their destructiveness to valu- 
able ornamental trees. 

The latest report of such a disease 
is furnished by Dr. D. E. Stuntz and 
Dr. C. E. Seliskar, of the University 
of Washington. The disease these 
men describe as a girdling canker that 
attacks the Pacific dogwood, Cornus 
nuttalli, and the madrona tree, Ar- 
butus menziesi, in the city of Seattle, 
Wash. If left untreated, the canker 
eventually kills the tree it attacks. 

In the northern residential district 
of Seattle, dogwood and madrona are 
much used as ornamentals. The dis- 
ease is quite common in this district. 
Also numbers of dead and dying 
trees have been found in the Laurel- 
hurst district of Seattle, at Richmond 
Beach and near Medina, Wash. 
The canker is caused by Phytophthora 
cactorum, a fungus which has been 
mentioned in this column before as 
the cause of basal canker of the east- 
ern flowering dogwood, Cornus flor- 
ida, and other trees in eastern states 
and California. 

The first symptom of disease to ap- 
pear on Pacific dogwood and madrona 
is thinning and browning of the leaves 
in the uppermost parts of the crowns 
of the trees. As the disease progresses, 
new leaves produced in the upper 
part of the crown are abnormally 
small, appear chlorotic and curl at 
the edges. Following this, they turn 
brown and fall. The small twigs and 
branches at the tops of infected trees 
are the first to die, but eventually the 
large branches and the trunks die 
also. Especially in the case of in- 
fected madronas, the crowns wilt 
prior to the fall of the leaves during 
the hot part of the summer. 

The foregoing are, of course, only 
indications that a tree is diseased. The 
actual infection is not present in the 
upper part of the tree, but is to be 
found as a canker affecting the basal 
part of the stem. In its early stages 
on the dogwood it is easily overlooked, 


since there is little discoloration to be 
seen and only a somewhat sunken, 
water-soaked area marks the infected 
region. If, however, such a water- 
soaked region can be found, cutting 
into the inner bark at that place may 
reveal definite characteristics of the 
disease. The infected bark tissue will 
be distinctly discolored, appearing 
light brown to dark or purplish black 
in contrast with the normal white or 
cream of healthy inner bark. On the 
madrona, young cankers are more 
readily seen. The dark surface of the 
cankered region contrasts strikingly 
with the orange red of the normal 
bark. 

During the winter, when unfavor- 
able temperatures have caused the 
canker-producing fungus to stop 
growing, the extent of a canker is 
usually quite clearly marked by a 
crack that opens up between the dis- 
eased and the healthy parts of the 
bark. Eventually the dead bark cov- 
ering a cankered area sloughs off. At 
the same time an oozing of black 
liquid from the canker often occurs. 
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In almost all cases, cankers start at 
or near the surface of the ground, 
probably at the root crown. Occa- 
sionally, however, a canker will start 
around a broken branch stub. The 
most important condition for infec- 
tion is an adequate amount of mois- 
ture, such as is usually present at the 
root crown and in crotches, 

After infection has taken place, the 
canker enlarges more rapidly up and 
down than sideward, extending two 
to several times as fast vertically as 
it does laterally. Hence, cankers that 
originate at the base of a tree are 
broadly conical in shape, while those 
that originate some distance up on the 
trunk are elliptical. However, as a 
canker gradually widens, it girdles the 
trunk and eventually kills the tree. 

The fact that the canker is caused 
by the phytophthora fungus has been 
proved by experimental reinoculations. 
On trunks of Pacific dogwoods and 
madronas growing outdoors, inocula- 
tions were made, the pathologists first 
removing from each tree a disk of 
outer bark about five-eighths inch in 
diameter, then sterilizing the surface 
exposed by removal of the disk, then 
planting a small bit of the fungus on 
the exposed, sterile surface and finally 
replacing the bark disk and sealing 
it in with grafting wax. Following 
this procedure, in a period of thirteen 
weeks, cankers somewhat over seven 
inches long and more than four inches 





Compiling a New Nursery List 


By L. C. CHADWICK 
I. WOODY DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
Il. SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
Ill. SELECTION OF BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


Three series of articles on superior varieties of trees, shrubs, vines 
and ground covers, reprinted from the American Nurseryman. 
Describe and discuss the best plants among trees and shrubs in va- 
rious sizes, as well as vines and ground covers. 

List uses, culture, characteristics and growth habits, to make easy 
selection of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 
Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in list of nurseries. 


Each book, 40c per copy—All 3 for $1.00 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Enclosed is remittance of $. 


$1.00 per set. 





—_______sets (3 booklets below) COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST, 


—______copies DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, at 40c per copy. 
copies NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 
copies BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 


for 
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Large stock of — 


Juniper Virginiana 
3 to 4 ft, 4 to 5 ft, 5 to 6 ft., 
6 to 7 ft. 


Juniper Scopulorum 


Sneed’s Silver 
3 to 4 ft., 4 to 5 ft., 5 to 6 ft. 


Chandler’s Silver 
3 to 4 ft., 4 to 5 ft., 5 to 6 ft. 


Also complete stock of other Junipers 
and Arbor-vitaes listed in our Fall 


1942 list. 
Per 1000 
Juniper Grafts -..................... $225.00 
ne 200.00 
Select Chinese Elm 
CG | eee es $200.00 
Oe BP ii ieee cee 275.00 
ee.) Seo 350.00 


SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P.O. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 








WISTARIA 
MULTIJUGA ROSEA 


(Pink Long Cluster Wistaria) 
Grafted from Blooming Wood 


yy pA er 50c 
BE ncecenmrenenealiied 40c 
No. 2 30c 





L/O (Limited Supply) 20c 


CHASE NURSERY COMPANY 
Chase, Alabama 











15,000 Yew Seedlings 


Taxus Cuspidata, 90 per cent true 
upright. Now 2-yr., 3 to 5 ins. Good 
packing. Cash with order. 


$3.50 per 100; $30.00 per 1000; 
$125.00 per 5,000. 


SMITHER BROTHERS 


Danville, Ill. 








Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 











JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA 
Strong Rooted Tip Cuttings 
$3.50 per 100; $30.00 per 1000 
J.B. BEALLE, Greenwood, Miss. 











wide developed on the dogwoods. 
One canker thus produced measured 
twenty inches high and almost seven 
inches wide. On the madronas, in 
the same thirteen weeks, even larger 
cankers were produced, their average 
size being seventeen inches high and 
six inches wide. A canker of this size 
is sufficiently large to girdle a small 
trunk and can therefore kill a small 
tree in a single season. 

Similar attempts at inoculation were 
made on the Oregon maple, Acer 
macrophyllum; the red alder, Alnus 
rubra; the Scouler willow, Salix 
scouleriana; the California hazel, 
Corylus californica, and Douglas fir, 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia. All of these 
trees and shrubs proved more or less 
susceptible, the Oregon maple most 
susceptible of them all. 

As a means of treatment, a process 
termed scarification has thus far given 
good results. The extent of a canker 
is carefully outlined on the outside 
of the bark. Then a strip of healthy 
bark approximately one and one-half 
inches wide is removed all around the 
canker edge. This bark removal 
should go deep enough to uncover 
the cambium. In the zone thus left 
bare, all discolored tissue, including 
discolored sapwood, is carefully cut 
out. Then the diseased bark covering 
the canker itself is carefully shaved 
away. If desired, the canker area may 
then be covered with Bordeaux mix- 
ture paint. However, this may not 
be necessary, since in the experimental 
work the advance of cankers properly 
scarified but not painted appears to 
have been satisfactorily stopped. Ap- 
parently the drying action resulting 
when infected wood is exposed is suf- 
ficient to bring about the effect de- 
sired. > eo 


COLD WAVE IN ILLINOIS. 


Snow accompanied the cold wave 
which brought the lowest thermom- 
eter reading ever registered on April 
14 by the Chicago weather bureau, 
22.9 degrees. Because the usual warm 
spells had been lacking this spring, 
little damage was done by the un- 
seasonable cold. Some oat fields were 
injured, but the light fall of snow 
acted as a protective mulch on truck 
fields. 

Dr. M. J. Dorsey, head of the 
horticulture department of the col- 
lege of agriculture at the University 
of Illinois, said that little additional 
damage was done to the southern 
Illinois peach crop. The prospects 
are that only one-fourth to one-third 
of the normal crop of peaches will 
be harvested because of the severe 
winter damage done to the trees 
when they were in bud stage a 
month earlier. 
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CHINESE 
WISTARIAS 


Own-root, field-grown, sure flower- 
ing. Why worry with grafts and suck- 
ers from nonflowering understocks? 
Ours blossom in our 1-year fields. 
No. 1 grade, $15.00; No. 2, $10.00 

per 100. 

WEIGELA EVA RATHKE, red; 
well branched, 18 to 24 ins., $15.00; 
12 to 18 ins., $10.00 per 100. 
WEIGELA R pink; well 
branched, 2 to 3 ft., $15.00; 18 to 
24 ins., $10.00 per 100. 

Prices per 1000 on request. 
ROSES, hardy bush, hardy climbers, 
hybrid Rugosas. 

EVERGREENS, carloads, truckloads. 
Cold resistance is inherent in the vari- 
ety rather than in the locality where 


grown. 
Ask for catalogue. 


« VERHALEN 


* NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 
Wholesale Only. 








BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type ) 


Only Boxwood proven hardy in 
Northern States for Twenty Years. 

Without Ball Per 10 Per 100 
6 to 8 ins. for hedging.$2.50 $20.00 
8 to 10 ins. for hedging 3.00 25.00 
10 to 12 ins. for win- 

a 4.00 35.00 
Lining-out grade, 1-yr., strong-rooted, 

3 to 6 ins., $7.50 per 100; $60.00 

per 1000 
6 to 8 ins., $10.00 per 100: $85.00 


per 1000 
WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc. 
Holland, Mich. 


Ask for our Perennial Catalogue. 








SHADE TREES 


One to three inches 


Birch Maples 
Elms Oaks 
Lindens Poplars 


Spaced and well grown 
Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
Newark, New York 

















ROOTED CUTTINGS 
75,000 Weieate Eva Rathke, $25.00 per 
5,000 Taxus idata, 4 to 6 ins. and 


to 8 ins., $60.00 per 1000; 
$250.00 for the lot. 


HUMPHREYS LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
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Letters from Readers 


REPLACEMENT GUARANTEE. 


The subject of a uniform guaran- 
tee of nursery stock springs up per- 
ennially in nurserymen’s discussions, 
like uniform prices and trade ethics. 
The purpose in adopting a uniform 
guarantee would seem to be a level- 
ing of competition, so that one nurs- 
eryman may tell his customer that 
he is receiving all in the way of a 
replacement guarantee that he can 
obtain from anyone else who seeks 
to sell him the stock. 

Perhaps that would be highly de- 
sirable if it were so—and there can 
be endiess argument on that point. 
What I should like to call to mind 
is that a guarantee or replacement 
policy is not something to be con- 
sidered by itself, any more than the 
price in dollars and cents alone. The 
guarantee is part and parcel of the 
general policy of an individual busi- 
ness enterprise. Since the policy of 
one firm is unlike that of another, 
we should expect that the attitude 
toward the guarantee should differ 
also. 

One landscape firm, for instance, 
may have achieved a reputation of 
more than one or two generations 
with respect to the quality of the 
merchandise sold and of the satis- 
faction given customers. That rep- 
utation brings new clients, and the 
firm is in position to charge a price 
for its stock which enables it to make 
any replacements necessary to main- 
tain that reputation. That the policy 
in this instance is unsound cannot be 
asserted, for the firm is obviously 
prosperous. That is not to say that 
every customer has the unlimited 
privilege of replacements, for once 
in a while the decision may be 
reached that the attempt to placate 
an unreasonable customer is not 
worth the cost and a claim may be 
denied even with the knowledge 
that the account will be lost. 

In contrast to this type of firm, 
there will occasionally be found the 
operator who bids on a job at lower 
prices and yet offers the fullest guar- 
antee of replacements. It is obvious 
that if he meets all the terms of his 
contract, his net earnings are going 
to be small, if any. Too often that 
type of operator is compelled to 
make his livelihood, not on the basis 
of customer satisfaction, but on the 
basis of talking himself out of a re- 
placement, probably losing that cus- 
tomer and, then, by the same gift of 
speech, talking a new customer into 
an order. 


So it is obvious, even among 
those firms that guarantee, that the 
terms of the order are not so impor- 
tant as the actual performance. In 
the discussions I have heard, there 
have never been presented any fig- 
ures to indicate that the actual re- 
placements were excessive. Land- 
scape firms which have divulged 
figures indicated their replacements 
to have been in the neighborhood of 
one or two per cent. This small fig- 
ure would be regarded as a normal 
and logical part of the cost of doing 
business in almost any mercantile 
line. 

Such a figure, as affecting one’s 
policy, might be compared with the 
normal allowance for credit losses. 
Every businessman who extends 
credit expects to charge off a certain 
percentage of his accounts receivable. 
The percentage is extremely small in 
some cases and quite large in the 
case of firms doing an installment 
business on easy terms with a less 
responsible type of buyers. But con- 
sidering the policy of different firms 
in the same line of business, it is 
axiomatic that if the credit policy is 
too strict, sales volume is reduced. 
On the other hand, it is possible to 
increase sales volume and admit 
larger credit losses. Just at what 
point between is to be found the most 
profitable course depends upon the 
individual enterprise. The decision 
as to credit is therefore a matter of 
business policy. And it seems to me 
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that the guarantee of nursery stock 
is closely parallel. 

This is true because, no matter 
what we print on our order forms 
as a guarantee, customers will some- 
times complain. If we are conduct- 
ing a personalized business, as do 
most landscape firms, we must find 
what will satisfy the customer, with- 
out reference to printed rules. Some 
customers will be satisfied with less 
than the guarantee, while others will 
demand more. To attempt to treat 
them all alike is only to invoke an 
argument, which may be won, while 
the customer is lost. 

There are other grounds for argu- 
ment in the qualifications appended 
to nurserymen’s guarantees. One 
qualification is that the account be 
paid when due. But if the customer 
has any idea that his trees or shrubs 
are going to need replacement, he 
is not likely to pay the account in 
full. So if you demand payment be- 
fore replacing, and the customer de- 
mands replacement before paying, 
where are you? 

Another argument arises over the 
qualification as to the customer's fol- 
lowing planting instructions. The 
customer may assert that planting 
instructions, or instructions as to 
care in watering, were followed 
properly, while your experienced 
and expert eye gives you good rea- 
son to doubt it. Who is in position 
to prove his point? And if you 
prove yours, with the consequent 
implication that the customer was 
mistaken or prevaricating, what have 
you gained besides the unenviable 
privilege of writing another custom- 
er’s name off your books? 





This Year, More than ever Before, you need a 





coupon today. 


503 State Avenue 
(0 Send complete details 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD COMPANY 
Harrison, Ohio 


00 Enclosed find order 
Ae Rte athe MARE a ot er Oe 


PARAGON SPRAYER 


Use it for ten days at our risk. Compare results with what 
you have been getting from your present sprayer. Fill the 
container with any spray solution or cold-water paint. 
Spray your nursery stock; whitewash your greenhouses, 
barns and tool sheds, inside and out. Note how easily the 
Paragon delivers powerful, uniform 
pressure at the nozzle with little ef- 
fort at the pump handle. Paragon 
Sprayer No. 3 passes through nar- 
row aisles without jam- 
ming at corners. Auto- 
matic agitator prevents so- 
lution from settling in the 
tank or clogging at nozzle. 
We return your money if 
you are not satisfied after 
10 days’ trial. Order from 
your dealer or mail the 








Paragon No. 3 
7% ft. 10 ft. hose. 2 nozzles. 
wheel truck if 5 
$25.95 . 
Alr gauge $2.50 extra. 
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FALL 1943 


APPLE, 2 and 3-year. 

CHERRY, 1 and 2-year. 
ELM—MOUNTAIN ASH—BIRCH, 
Cut-leaf Weeping—WHITE DOG.- 
WOOD — GINKGO — NORWAY 
and SOFT MAPLE — PIN, RED, 
BURR and WHITE OAK—LOM. 
BARDY POPLAR — REDBUD — 
SWEET GUM— CRATAEGUS — 
THURLOW WILLOW. 
BARBERRY, Green and Red. 
BEAUTY BUSH. 

PRIVET, Amur and Ibota. 
EVERGREENS, up to 6 feet. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Ine. 
Bridgeport 
Oldest and largest Nursery in anerrsd 
Established 1875. 








HORSE-RADISH 


White Bohemian 


Per 100 Per 1000 
Fine 1-year crowns......82.20 $20.00 
Cuttings, 6 inches ...... 1.00 8.00 


PREPAID FOR CASH WITH 
ORDER 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


PRITCHARD NURSERIES 


BOX 1469, OTTAWA, KANSAS 








NORTHERN -GROWN NURSERY STOCK 


Evergreen Liners — Specimen Ever- 


Vines. Write for price list. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








WILLIS NURSERY CO. 
Wholesale Nurserymen 


OTTAWA, KANSAS 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 











FRUIT TREES—GRAPES— 
PECANS—FIGS 
Good - of most Fruits and Shrubs 
e invite your inquiries. 
COMMERCIAL NURSERY CO. 
Decherd, Tenn. 











LAKE’S 
SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
Shenandoah, Iowa 


A general and complete assortment 
of choice NURSERY STOCK 








Every line of business has its re- 
placement problem. The haberdash- 
er in your town, or your local de- 
partment store owner, can tell tales 
about claims on returned goods as 
plaintive as any nurseryman’s. 

“The customer is always right” 
reflects a business policy, not a con- 
viction as to fact. Even in the cele- 
brated store where that slogan was 
reputedly born, a case behind the 
scenes brought the explanation of 
an executive, “The customer is not 
always right, but it is seldom that 
we tell him he is wrong.” 

The replacement policy reflects 
the policy of the individual nursery- 
man, which varies according to his 
type of service, quality of stock and 
character of client. 

Landscape Nurseryman. 





HELP LANDSCAPE MEN. 


The cover illustration, Rhododen- 
dron maximum, on the February 1 
issue of American Nurseryman was 
fine. The picture of Rhododendron 
carolinianum, on the December 15 
issue, was superb. Your policy of 
using pictures of choice and in some 
cases unusual trees and plants makes 
your publication delightfully wel- 
come. These pictures can help to in- 
spire the nurserymen who will do 
the pioneer work in introducing to 
a new market (the small home 
owner) a better appreciation of fine 
plants and their use in better land- 
scape planting. 

John J. Pinney’s article on color 
photography was very instructive. I 
think many landscape men have 
failed to utilize the wonderful possi- 
bilities of color photography. To 
quote Mr. Pinney: “Color photog- 
raphy makes it possible for anyone 
to make pictures in natural colors at 
small cost. This is the method par 
excellence of letting the customer see 
to make him want.” 

Yours for victory and better land- 
scape planting, 

George Jennings, 


Ralston, N. J. 





COVERS IN SCRAPBOOK. 


The pictures on the covers of your 
magazine are alone worth the sub- 
scription price. Every one goes into 
a scrapbook. I find the scrapbook my 
best help in selling a tree or shrub. 

W. H. E. Smith, 
Framingham, Mass. 





THE street address of the Rose- 
garden Nursery has been changed 
from 16 West Padre street to 606 
West Pueblo street, Santa Barbara, 
Cal. 
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RED RASPBERRIES 
Evergreen Lining-out Stock 


Mugho Pine—Dwartf type from Riesenge- 
birge Mountains. This is the last plant- 
ing of Genuine Dwarf Mugho until 4 
years after the war is over in Europe. 


Plant now for postwar market. 


Colo. Blue Spruce transplants, grown 
from seed picked from bluest trees. 


Dwarf Mugho Pine, Seeaeiee 
10 


— 
4 
— 


B te 6 ORB. coccccecces $7.00 § 60.00 

@ GO 6 Bc cccccccccse 9.00 80.00 

6 OO 8 BeBe ccccccccvcs 11.00 100.00 
ae} Blue Spruce, Transplants 

SD DB Bi cccccscvcs 7. 60.00 

} to 12 Ims.......00.. 10.00 90.00 

13 to 16 ing.......00.- 12.50 110.00 

Faribault Minn. 

WR I 





SPECIAL 


Flowering Cherries 





STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES 
Painesville, Ohio 








Send for New Seed List. 


A. B. C. 
“Supreme” Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
and 
Growers’ Accessories 
AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St, CHICAGO 
31 W. 27th St., NEW YORK 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub and Wild 
Flower seeds. Wholesale crude botan- 
icals. 


E. C. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 








APPLE SEEDS 


We accumulate several thousand pounds 
of apple seeds each fall season. Inter- 
ested in contracts for all or part of our 
production. 


Valley E ting Co 
enley Evapora ng 











PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 








HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 
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Germination of Seeds 


TULIP POPLAR. 


It is a well known fact that tulip 
poplar seed stocks give low seedling 
production in the nursery. There 
are two important factors in this un- 
usually low production, one being 
the nature of the seed formation and 
the other the rather high require- 
ments of the seeds as regards proper 
treatment to obtain maximum germi- 
nation. Writing in notes published 
by the New York conservation de- 
partment, C. E. Heit, now in the 
division of seed investigations at the 
state agricultural experiment station 
at Geneva, reported several lots of 
seeds were examined in the labora- 
tory during the past six years and 
many of these lots were given var- 
ious treatments and sown at the 
Saratoga nursery when he was con- 
nected with the New York state con- 
servation department. The number 
of seeds per pound on the nine lots 
which have been examined since 
1935 has varied from a minimum 
of 6,880 to a maximum of 14,050, 
with an average of 10,630. One 
of the main reasons for poor tree 
production is shown in the low per- 
centage of filled seeds, or those 
seeds in which embryos were pres- 
ent. This varied from a minimum 
of one per cent to a maximum of 
twenty-two per cent, with an aver- 
age of ten and one-half per cent for 
all lots examined. Thus, it can be 
readily seen that approximately 
ninety per cent of the seeds were 
empty for the average lot and con- 
stituted merely extra bulk. These 
empty seeds cannot be removed in 
a cleaning process of blowing, as 
is the case with most of the conifer 
seeds. 

The other main reason for failure 
in nursery production is the lack of 
proper seed treatment before sowing. 
Seeds are likely to germinate over a 
period of years in the soil or fail to 
produce seedlings at all under certain 
conditions. With an average of only 
ten and one-half per cent of the seeds 
containing embryos, it can be easily 
seen that a field germination of four 
to six per cent could be considered 
satisfactory. 

From data on field germination 
covering a period of three successive 
years with two different lots of seeds, 
and various other lots in different 
years, it has been shown conclusively 
that maximum field germination and 
highest seedling production the first 
year are obtained by stratifying the 


seeds in moist peat moss for periods 
of four and one-half to six and one- 
half months at 36 to 40 degrees Fahr- 
enheit prior to sowing the seeds 
in the spring. Fall-sown seeds gave 
little germination the first and third 
years, with the majority of the trees 
produced in the second year. Spring- 
sown dry seeds gave no trees the 
first year and but few the following 
years. Other lots were given spe- 
cial treatments, but none gave any 
constantly better germination than 
the standard stratification treatment 
described. 

With fall-ssown seeds, a higher 
percentage of seedlings was obtained 
the first year by early fall sowings 
or by a light mulch spread over the 
seedbeds. A combination of an 
early October sowing and a mulch 
would be an optimum condition for 
fall-sown seeds, but even this treat- 
ment failed to produce the total 
seedlings the first year that were ob- 
tained with seeds stratified for five 
or six months at 36 to 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Also, during the course 
of these investigations it was noted 
that various seed stocks were not 
always consistent in their response 
to the same treatment, which makes 
it somewhat difficult to recommend 
a hard and fast treatment for tulip 
poplar. 





ACID TREATMENT OF HONEY 
LOCUST SEEDS. 


Honey locust has an extremely 
hard seed coat, which is not espe- 
cially permeable to water, and in 
order to secure good germination, 





EVERGREEN SEEDS 


Oz. Lb. 

Juniperus scopulorum, Silver 
SN scwdesnkos<ceveseee $0.25 $1.50 

Picea pungens glauca, Blue 

Spruce 

Standard Grade ........ 50 3.50 
a kL Fae 1.00 8.50 
Pinus edulis, Pinon ........ 25 1.00 
Pinus ponderosa, Yellow Pine .25 2.50 


Discount on quantity orders. 
Ask for our list of 
Rocky Mountain 

Rarities. 






Colorado Springs 
Colorado 














Howard Rose te. 








HEMET, CALIFORNIA 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


special treatment must be given to 
the seeds. 


C. E. Heit, of the division of seed 
investigations at the New York agri- 
cultural experiment station at Ge- 
neva, wrote in notes published by 
the state conservation department 
that laboratory tests at the Saratoga 
nursery indicated that concentrated 
sulphuric acid treatment gave com- 
plete and rapid germination. The 
seeds were left in the acid for the 
required time (one to two hours) 
at 78 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit and 
stirred occasionally, after which the 
seeds were taken out of the acid and 
washed with water. Field plots 
showed that both of the acid treat- 
ments gave rapid and uniform ger- 
mination after the seeds were sown. 
The untreated seeds germinated 
throughout the first summer, and 
few trees were large enough in the 








SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :: Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 


Evergreen Lining-Out Stock 
of the best quality at the lowest prices. 
Write for Wholesale List. 


Shipping costs paid to all points in 
the United States. 


No packing charge. 








MAHONIA AQUIFOLIUM 


(Oregon- Washington Hollygrape) 


Glossy broad-!eaved evergreen foliage, 
large panicles of yellow flowers followed 
by large clusters of blue berries. Hardy 
anywhere in the United States. 


l-yr., 3 to 9 ins, row run...... 

2-yr., 9 to 15 Ins., row run...... 30.00 
ALSO BUSHY SPECIMEN PLANTS. 

PRICES QUOTED ON REQUEST. 
We specialize in growing Mahonia. Ship- 
ments made to any point in the United 
States with no packing charge, if check 
sent with order. 


MOUNT VERNON NURSERY 


Mount Vernon, Wash. 


— 








Headquarters for. . . 


Fruit and Shade trees with vigorous 
roots and sturdy stems. 

Flowering trees, Weeping trees. 

Shrubs, Roses, Small fruits. 


Catalogue on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 
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fall for planting in the field. The 
total germination after two years 
of the untreated lot was only about 
one-half of that obtained the first 
month with the acid treatment. Al- 
though two hours in the acid gave 
slightly better results, one-hour acid 
treatment has been used with suc- 
cess in the majority of seed lots. As 
honey locust shows a wide variation 
in the hardness of the seed coat with 
different lots, it is advisable to test 
a few seeds on the length of acid 
treatment required before a large 
quantity of seeds is treated. The 
temperature of the acid is a factor 
in seed treatment because the reac- 
tion of acid on the seeds is faster 
at the higher temperatures. Varia- 
tions in temperatures of less than 
10 degrees would not affect this 
reaction appreciably. 

Rapid and complete germination 
will be assured with the proper acid 
treatment, which will result in vig- 
orous uniform planting stock at the 
end of the first year. 





BONNELL BUYS ACREAGE. 


Purchase by the Bonnell Nurser- 
ies, Seattle, Wash., of eighty-two 
acres in the Renton area was an- 
nounced last month by Frank Bon- 
nell, head of the firm. 


The purchase was made from two 
separate organizations. Twenty-two 
acres, located in the southwest Ren- 
ton area, on the East Valley high- 
way, was purchased from the Mis- 
sionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
while sixty acres were acquired from 
Hale Ryan, of the Earlington Golf 
Club. 

Acquisition of the land was neces- 
sitated by the government's purchase 
of fifty-five acres of the 90-acre Bon- 
nell nursery on the south side of 
Lake Washington, near Bryn Mawr. 





THINGS THAT DON’T PAY. 


After thirty years in the nursery 
business the thoughts occur that it 
does not pay— 

To ask customers to send in names 
of neighbors or friends for cata- 
logues. Rarely have we ever received 
an order from such gratuitous dis- 
tribution. 

To keep inactive names on a cata- 
logue list after four successive years. 

To advertise in group offerings of 
country weekly newspapers, or in 
fraternal or other organization peri- 
odicals, though there may be some 
exceptions to the latter. 

C. E. Parsons, 
Felix Gillet Nursery, 
Nevada City, Cal. 


306 S. E. 12th AVENUE Avery H. Steinmetz PORTLAND, OREGON 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 


EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 





FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 








A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON-since 1878-OREGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums— Chinese Elm — Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Lecusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Send us your Want List for Quotations. 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 








A Complete Line of 
OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Norway Maple — Schwedler Maple 
Birch — Hawthorn 
Flowering Crabs 
Flowering Plums 
Flowering Cherries 
Mountain Ash 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 
GOOD ROSES 
is 


PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 
1943 List Now Ready. 

















LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Our 1943 List of Lining-Out and 
Planting Sizes of Broad-Leaved and 
Conifer Evergreens is now ready— 
A CARD WILL PUT YOURS 
IN THE MAIL 


“Our Business Is Growing” 


RICHMOND NURSERIES 
Richmond Beach, Wash. 








PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


2244 N. Skidmore Ct. 
Portland, Oregon 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS in all 
varieties and grades, also 
Norway and Schwedler Maples, 
European Birch, Chinese Elm, 
and Cut-leaved White Birch, 

4 to 5 and 8 to 10 ft. 


John Holmason, Prop. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 
Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 





Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











EVERGREENS—Lining-out 


LINING-OUT STOCK. 

Sturdy, outdoor-grown, well rooted plants which 
have received a good start in life. Ready now. 
ARBORVITAE: Per 100 

Baker Hybrid, rooted cuttings, 4 to 6 ins. .$ 5.00 

Baker Hybrid, rooted cuttings, 6 to 10ins. 7.00 

Berckmans’ Golden, rooted cuttings..... 

Golden Bonita, rooted cuttings, 4 to 6 ins. 

Goldspire, Aurea Conspicua, rtd. cuttings 

Ramsey Hybrid, rooted cuttings 
JUNIPERS: 

Pfitzer, rooted cuttings, 4 to ® ins, 

Pfitzer, 2%4-in. pots, 6 to 8 in 

Procumbens, rooted costings, 4 to 6 ins.. 

Sylvestris, rooted cuttings.............. 

Virginalis, rooted cuttings, 6 to 10 ins. .. 

Von Ehron, rooted cuttings, 4 to 6 ins. ... 

Excelsa Stricta, rooted cuttings......... 

Sabina, rooted cuttings................- 

Horizontalis Douglasi, rooted cuttings. 
BROAD-LEAVED: 

Boxwood, Buxus Sempervirens, 

rooted ‘cuttings, 8 to 4 ins. 

Pyracantha Lalandi, orange, 
rooted cuttings, 10 to 15 ins. .......... 

CHINESE HOLLY (Ilex Bufordi), special price: 

6 to 8 ins., rooted cuttings............... 8.0 

8 to12 ins., rooted oe... hae cebeseeedee 14, 

12 to 15 ins. from 4%-in. pots........... 18. 
ERHALEN NURSERY co., 

Scottsville, Tex. 





QAO: 


§ 2 PASISPBSA Sam: 
$8823 3 333333333 3333: 
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EVERGREEN LINING-OUT STOCK 
Well established plants from 2\%-in. pots from 
our greenhouses. 





ARBORVITAB 00 
Pyramidal 6to 9-in. tops........ $ 8.00 $70.00 
0! 6to 9-in, tops........ 00 70. 
JUNIPER 
Andorra 8 to 10-in. tops........ 8.00 70.00 
Koster 8 to 10-in. tops........ 9.00 80.00 
Pitzer 8 to 10-in. tops........ 10.00 90. 
Savin 8 to 10-in. tops....... - 8.00 70.00 
HEMLOCK 
Canadian 6to 9-in. tops........ 9.00 80.00 
AXUS 
Cuspidata 4 » 6-in. tops........ 10.00 90.00 
Capita 4to 6-in. tops........ 10.00 90.00 
JEW EL NURSERIES, INC., 
Pouch A, Lake City, ‘Minn. 
LINING-OUT EVERGREENS 
Pfitzer Juniper ‘er 100 
1-yr., rooted cuttings, 6 to 8 ins....... $ 6.50 
Potted, 2%4-in. rose pots...........s+6. - 10.00 
Field-grown, TT, 9 to 12 ins....... «+++ 15.00 
Field-grown, TT, 12 to 15 ins......... 22.50 
English Juniper 
Field-grown, TT, 12 to 15 ins........... 15.00 
Ashford Juniper 
Field- ~, ee. ee ee Bcccessces 15.00 
Polish Junipe 
Fied-grown, TE, © Oo BO Bb..ccsccccce 12.50 
Pyramidalis Arborvitae 
Field-grown, TT, 10 to 12 ins.......... 17.50 


——— to states reciprocal with Illinois. 
HENRY NURSERIES, Henry, Ill. 





TAXUS—-TRANSPLANTS. 100 1000 
Media Hatfieldi, 1-yr., 6 to 9 ins. . .$10.00 $ 95.00 

Rooted ctgs., strong, 6to9ins... 6, 60.00 
Cusp. Capitata, upright, l-yr., 6 to 





DL Lekenseninndgabaasonscases 0.00 95.00 
Cusp. “Wana (brevifolia), 1-yr., 5 to 
it peetabnchadcadesechctshedee .00 85.00 
Cusp. , EE 1-yr., 5 to8 ins. . 11.00 105.00 
Cusp., spreading, 1-yr., ‘6 to 9 ins. -» 9.00 85.00 
Media Hic ksi, 1-yr., 6 to 9 ins, ..... 9.00 85.00 
Baccata Overeindi, 2-yr., *. te 10 ins. 12.00 110.00 
Cusp. Adpressa, 3-yr., > SS: ee 
es xy Plumosa’ pret 1-yr., 
DP MI nen ccocencscccsucesse 95.00 
SALISBURY NURSERY, 
East Hempstead, L. I., N. Y 
LINING-OUT EVERGREENS. 
Our Stock is still dormant. 100 «61000 
$25.00 
40.00 
8.00 
15.00 
25.00 
12.00 
18.00 





k for ‘Wholesale Price List. 
_ GROSS NURSERY, Lakeville, Minn. 


EVERGREENS—TRANSPLANTED. 


Lining-out stock. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
femioer Sudere, 8 to 12 ins., T. ..$10.00 $70.00 


Juniper 
Os Me covecccccccce +++ 10.00 70.00 

Juniper Pfitze 

10 to 12 ins., T. ..... «++ee+ 15.00 120.00 
Juniper Stricta 

6 60 BGR... FB. ccccccccccscseces 70.00 
Retinos Plumosa, 8 to 12 ins., T. * ro 70.00 
Taxus spidata, 4-yr. 

12 to 15 ins., T. .:..... -- 30.00 250.00 

ONARGA NURSERY 66., INC., 

Onarga, Illinois 





EVERGREENS—ROOTED CUTTINGS. 
Pyramidalis, Gl , Woodwardia Globe, Sibe- 
rian, Hoveyi, Lutea, Pisifera, Irish J., tzer J., 
Savin J., Andorra J., Taxus Cuspidata, Taxus 
Cusp. Cap. 
ant well rooted cuttings, 5 to 7 ins., 
ri .00 1000. 


.00 pe per 1 
LAMPERT. FLORAL Co., Xenia, 


LINERS MURDERED! 
Cash with order. No packing charge. 

Lots of 1000 or more of a kind. 
White Spruce, 6-yr., T, average 16 ins. 
White Pine, 4-yr., T, average 10 ins. 
Norway Pine, 4-yr., T, average 10 ins. 

This is clean, healthy, inspected stock. 

VANNWARE NURSERY, Hayward, Wis. 


TAXUS BROWNI. 

Considered the best Yew for the eastern cen- 
tral states. Per100 Perl 
5,500 4 to 6 ins. .. .$ 7.50 $ 70.00 
12,400 6 to 8 ins. .. 90. 

115.00 


- 10.00 
Cees © OD BER, ccccccccsncce rm 
Nice stock at low p: 
TINGLE NURSERY CO., Pittsrille, Md. 

EVERGREEN 2-YR. SEEDLINGS, a 250. 
Cash. Blue Spruce, $2.00; Douglas Fir, $2.00; 
Scotch Pine, $2.50; Norway Pine, $1.75; 10 per 
cent less on 2. 500 of one kind. Sent postpaid , 10 


per cent extr 
BRADEN NURSERY, 8. Windhbanr, Maine. 


PFITZER JUNIPER, 2%-in. pots. 
Nice well established plants. 
$8.00 per 100 
VERA DANIEL FLOWER FARMS, 
Brooks Rd., Memphis, Tenn. 








an 
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EVERGREENS—Specimen 

SPECIMEN SURPLUS STOCK. Each 

Piitser Jumiper........cccccees 36 to 42 ins. $3.00 
(Perfect Shape) 

Virginiana Juniper ........... 80 to 36 ins. 1.25 
Andorra Juniper ..........+++ 80 to 36 ins. 1.90 
Savin Juniper ............sss. 24 to 30 ins. 1.65 
Bemene FOND ccacccecccccecce .15 to18 ins. 1.75 


Amur — North Privet, average 10 branches 
86 to 42 ins., $75.00 per 1000. 
American and Chinese Elm, up to 3%-in. cal., 
special quantity prices 
MERTEL NURSERY, Peru, Ill. 


EXCELLENT STOCK for spring delivery, per 10: 
Mountain ash, 6 to 8 ft., $4.50; Norway Spruce, 





2 to 8 ft., $4.50; Scotch Pine, 3 to 4 ft., $12.00; 
Colo. spruce, 2 t , $12.00. Complete list 
on request 


PEQUOT NURSERY, Pequot Lakes, Minn. 


CHINENSIS PFITZERIANA. 

2500 well filled plants, 30 to 36 ins., $1.50 each; 
36 to 42 ins., $1.75 each. an at cost. 15 per 
cent discount if taken by truck. 

HOME NURSERY CO., Fort Gay, W. Va. 


EVERGREENS BALLED & BURLAPPED 


Ask for list. 
BROUWER’S NURSERIES, 
New London, Conn. 








Box 25, 





HARDY PLANTS 





PHLOX LINERS. 
Lillian and R. P, Struthers Imp., $2.00 per 100. 
Bridesmaid, George ee onte Gnue Brilliant. 
Premier Ministre, Eva rrester, $2. per 100. 
P. D. Williams, Camillo Schneider, ay Harding, 
Chieftain, $3.00 per 100. 
McININCH NURSERY & GREENHOUSES, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 





TROLLIUS LEDEBOURI, Large, deep orange 
flowers; well rooted transplants from field, $7.00 
=e Maximum, field-grown, trans- 
ea $7.00 per 100. 

. COOK NURSERY, R.F.D. 1, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


TRITOMA egy strong field-grown divi- 
7, ante Be 100, _ per 1000. 
TO JUNG, R. 1, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


HERBS: Sage, Curly Mint, Orange Mint, Spear- 
mint, Peppermint, $10.00 per 100. mch Tar- 
Holt’s Mammoth Sage, $12.00 per 100. 
ri Angelica, $15.00 per 100. 
Catalogue listing 100 varieties sent on es. 
HIGHMBAD NURSDRY, Ipswich, 

















AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


LINING-OUT STOCK 


CLOSING OUT 
By Wisconsin Certified Nursery. 
Liberal count, no packing charge. 
Cash with order. 





100 1000 
Jack Pine, 4-yr., T, 8 to 12 ins, ..... 1.50 10.00 
Norway Pine, 4-yr., T, 8 to 12 ins. ... 1.50 12.00 
Scotch Pine, 3-yr., T, 6 to 8 ins. .... 2.50 20.00 
White Pine, 4-yr., T, 12 to 16 ins. ... 15.00 
White Spruce, 6-yr., T, 16 to 24 ins.. 20.00 
Black Spruce, 4-yr., T, 8 to 10 ins. ... .00 


Black Hills Spruce, T, 5 to 8 ins. . 
Black Hills Spruce, T, 10 to 16 ins... 3. 


22 $0 n0 9949 
S3328 


SEEDLINGS. 
Norway Pine, 3-yr., per 1000 only... .... 7.50 
ND UE, WO vccccesccoceessocs cece 7.50 
2 Ph Cn, snadeseckecceccesee 5060 6. 
WD GU, WP we cincsecsccccee ese 7. 


OTHER ITEMS. 


Bipertheem, © Ge BB GB... oo ccccccccces fe 

Highbush Cranberry, 8 to 12 ins..... | ee 

Siberian Pea, 8 to 12 ins. .......... 2.00 12.00 

Wild Plum, 24 to 36 ins. ........... MP  ecece 

Western White Spruce, 8 to 12 ins. .. 2.00 ..... 
SPECIAL 

Mugho Pine, average 16 ins., B&B, each, 1.25 


HAYWARD GREENHOUSE, Hayward, Wis, 
SPECIAL OFFER, SPRING 1943. 


Azalea Hinodegiri, rooted cuttings...... $0. 
2% ins., ys & May 
ies UF OE Mic cvcococecease 
Ledifolia Alba, oy - .» Teady May. 
Cornus Florida, 1 -yr., ee 12 t 
4-yr., branched, 2 to 3 ft 
















Taxus Capitata, upright 
3-yr., BER BERIT. ccccecccecees -20 
8-yr., 6 to 9 ins., 15 

Taxus Cuspidata, spreading 
l-yr., transplants, 6 to 9 ins... 
2-yr., transplants, 9 to 12 ins. 
3-yr., transplants, 10 to 15 in 
4-yr., transplants, 12 to 18 i . 

Write for complete list of bargains. 

DEERFIELD NURSERIES 
Deerfield Street P. 0.. N. J. 


TSUGA CANADENSIS 100 
2-yr., transpl., 4 to 
3-yr., transpl., 6 to 
4-yr., transpl., 9 to 12 ins. 
5-yr., transpl., 12 to 15 ins. 
—_ de 1-yr., sdigs. 
“yr 
Ilex Gicnate. 2- -yr., sdigs. 
Opaca, 2-58. iss. 
Pinus Mugho, 2-yr., sdigs. ........ 
Taxus Cusp., upright, 1-yr., sdigs. . 
Hicksi, bench, rooted cuttings. . 
Hatfieldi, bench, rooted ctgs. ... 
Cuspidata, bench, rooted ctgs. 
2-yr.-old bed-grown rooted ctgs. of 
Taxus Cusp. Hicksi, Hatfieldi... 8.00 
Full —* of liners in grafts, erent 
seedlings on 
VERK ADEs NURSERIES, _ N. J. 


The better grade of 
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DAPHNE ODORA, from 2%-in. pots, $17.50 
per 100; $150.00 pe r 1000 

AZALEA HINODEGIRI, rooted cuttings, $4.50 
per 100; $40. 1000. 

CUTLEAF MAPLE, 2%-in. pot grafts, $30.00 
per 100; $275.00 per 1000 

Inquire for Rhododendron grafts at $60.00 
per 100. 


Packing free. Cash with order. Sample upon 
request at 100 price. 


RICHARD P. RESSEL, Mulino, Ore. 


DAPHNE ODORA from 2-in. pots. 
ons per 100; —y A = = 
acked for 7 sh 
DOTY " DOERNER, NURS@RIES, 
6691 8S. W. Capitol Babes. Portland, 


NANDINA LINERS. 
Strong, Stocky. 
4 to 6 ins., $4.00 per a $35.00 per 1000. 


Cas 
PIGFORD NURSERIES, Lumberton, Miss. 


PACHYSANDRA | 
2%-in , $60.00 per 1000. 
NICK’S NURSERY, Anchorage, 1 Ky. 














ROSE STOCKS 


ROSA MULTIFLORA JAPONICA, 
Seedlings and cuttings. 
Seedlings straight shanked, strong rooted, 
well graded. 

a = well rooted, de-eyed and graded same 
as seedlings. 

Seedlings, 3 to 4 mm. and 4 to 6 mm. 

Cuttings, 3 to 4 mm. and 4 to 6 mm. 

Low prices on reasonable quantities. Supply 
limited this year. Order now for later delivery 
and avoid disappointment. 

Cc. R. BURR & CO., INC., 











Dept. A, Manchester, Conn. 
SEEDS 
SEEDS. 

25,000 Sycamore Trees. 10,000 Ibs. seeds: 


Kentucky Coffee Beans, per Ib., 25c; Osage Orange, 
50c; Sycamore Platanus, 25e; Ailanthus, 40c: 
ee and Amur River North Privet, 60c; Catalpa, 
50c. 100,000 8-in. ae. 2 = 75 per 1 1000. 

SCHROEDER NURSERY CO., Granite City, Ill 
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NEMATODE-RESISTANT PEACH SEED. 


U.S.D.A. Introductions from India and China. 
Shalil and Yunnan 55885 and Harvesting 
now completed and orders being filled. 


KIRKMAN NURSERIES, 


P. 0. Box 809, Tracy, Cal 





SHRUBS and TREES 


LILACS 
Our collection contains 90 per cent of the list 
published by the Association of Botanical Gar- 
dens as ‘‘the very finest."’ 





SRG Ancheoonsncded $0.25 
1% to 2 ft. .......04- ° 
BS GD OD cdoccccvcese .75 
BS Qe 6 BE, cccccccccese 1.00 
S Op BTR. acecocescece 1.75 


(Bushy plants.) 
BAGATELLE NURSERY, 
Huntington Station, L. I., N. ¥ 





TEUCRIUM—Miniature Evergreen Hedging. 

Chamaedrys. Shiny evergreen foliage, resem- 
bles dwarf boxwood. May be sheared to suit any 
height up to a foot. Heavy field-grown plants, 
$15.00 per 100; $120.00 per 1000 (25 at 100 rate; 


250 at 1000 rate). 
INC., NURSERIES, 


CORLISS BROS., 
336 Reynard Street Gloucester, Mass. 





CALIFORNIA PRIVET, heavy 2-yr., cut back, 
northern-grown, 8 to 4-ft. and 2 to 8-ft. grades at 
exceptionally low prices, to make room in our 
storage. Tell us how a and grade you desire. 
We'll surprise you on price 

. R. BURR & CO., INC., 
Dept. A, 


Manchester, Conn. 

MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA, 1-yr., seedlings, 

bed fleld-grown. Moss packed, prepaid, 2 to 4 ins., 

per 100, $3.00; per 1000, $27.50; 4 to 8 ins., per 

100, $5.00; per 1000 $47.50. Pyracantha a, 
hardy, orange-red perry Re a4" rooted cuttings, 4 

to 10 ins., per 100, $5.00 , $45.00, prepaid, 

HARWELL NURSERY, Van’ Buren, Ark. 








RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 





12 to 15 ins, ....$1,00 2 to 2% TR. ceccd $2.75 
15 to 18 ins. .... 1.50 2% to poe 8.75 
18 to 24 ins. .... 2.00 3 - ee Ee edocs 5. 
and large 
BAGATELLE NURSERY, 
Huntington Station, L. 1., N. ¥ 
APPLE TREES, assorted varieties, 2-yr., 7/16- 
in., $15.00 per 100; 9/16-in., $20.00 per 100; 


11/16-in., a a 100. 3-yr., % to 1-in., 6 to 
7 ft., $35.00 


per 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 





VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM, well branched. 
3-yr., 18 to 24 ins., $2.50 per 10; $20.00 per 100. 
2 to 3 ft., $3.25 per 10; $30.00 per 100. 3 to 4 ft., 
$4.50 per 10; $40.00 per 100. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 





PEACH, assorted varieties including Bell, El- 


berta, Brackett — other leading varieties, 
11/16-in., $25.00 per 100. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Warnesboro, Va. 





MONTIMORENCY CHERRY, 7/16-in., 22c; 9/16- 
in., 30c. Sweet September Cherry, assorted vari- 
eties, 9/16-in., 50c; 11/16-in., 65: 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 





ALTHABA, 2-yr. ayy branched. 3 to 4 ft., 
assorted colors, $2.00 per 10: $17.50 per 100. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE. 

F. A. Harden Nursery, Weyauwega, Wis. 
2 acres with about 6,000 evergreen trees, including 
Blue and Green Col. Spruce, Douglas Fir, Mugho 
Pine, Arborvitae, Juniperus Virg., Pfitzers, Sabins, 
Spreading Yews, also some shrubs, with land: on 
Highway 10. Liquidation of estate; reasonable. 

MILDRED HARDEN, Weyauwega, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED. Nurserymen, also several driver 








salesmen. Salary and share in profits. All-year 
engagement. Accommodations arranged for re- 
liable men. 


P. T. Cassin, 1278 Hart St., Mentor, 0. 





WANTED 





WANTED 
Rotary plow for Gravely tractor, Model L. Write 
age, condition and price, dress No. i, 
American Nurseryman, 343 8. Dearborn St., Chi- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Azaleas, Camellias, Gardenias, Nandinas, Li- 
gustrums, 9p oe r- Sco Oe items 
in lining-out and specime: for our 
list a color ‘of highest-quality stock grown in this 


BLACKWELL ty: ~ — ayy INC., 
Semmes, Alabam 








NURSERY STOCK ik for list. 
BROUWER’ Ss NURSERIES, 
Box 25, New London, Conn. 


SUPPLIES 








PEAT MOSS. 
50 carloads of 5-yr. aired, quality Peat. 
per carload of 80 oe zum. 
F.o.b, Hayward, Sample on request. 
HAYWARD. GREENHOUSE, esr Wis. 


$150.00 





STRONG voor STAKES, 
ft., $3.75; 5 I ;6 


reight f 
EVERGREEN 1 NURSERIES, Oshkosh. Wis. 


8 ft., $2.75; 4 
r 100. 





FOR A DOLLAR 


you can offer that surplus 
in a classified ad of 5 lines on 
this page—quickly and easily 
turning stock into cash. 


AT ONLY 20c PER LINE 


you can keep a list of spe- 
cialty items before trade buy- 
ers through the selling season 
at small cost. 


Where else will you find so 
convenient and cheap a sales 
medium? This is the time to 
make use of it, when you 
want cash to pay expenses, 
taxes, etc.! Don't let stock 
grow to unsalable size, when 
there’s a way to move it now. 


Send your copy (count 6 
average words to line) for 
the next issue to reach us 
by, May I0. 








A\Menican NURSERYMAN 


343 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FLOWERS ON KOLKWITZIA. 


The beauty of Kolkwitzia ama- 
bilis in full flower is the envy of 
those who have specimens of this 
shrub which fail to bloom year 
after year. Like some other plants, 
the production of flowers by the 
beautybush depends upon location 
and handling. In the case of this 
shrub, the proper procedure is said 
to be to prune out the light weak 
growth on a nonflowering specimen. 
This will coax it into flower, and 
eventually the pruning is diverted 
to the removal of the old flowering 
twigs. 

Soil and situation also play a large 
part, for it is important to give kolk- 
witzia a position in full sun—in_a_ 
warm, sheltered situation. | The soil 
should be of sufficient depth and 
quality to support the plant and 
retain some moisture during the 
driest part of the summer. Pruning, 
however, is of vital importance. 





DELPHINIUM SOCIETY. 


The American Delphinium So- 
ciety has announced that the fol- 
lowing officers have been elected 
as a result of balloting by mail: 
President, Thomas J. Newbill, La 
Grange, IIl.; western vice-president, 
Frank Reinelt, Capitola, Cal.; cen- 
tral vice-president, Berg Madison, 
Moline, Ill.; eastern vice-president, 
L. G. Bruggemann, Hingham, Mass.; 
secretary and treasurer, Stanley Oha- 
la, Chicago, Ill.; editor, Prof. R. C. 
Allen, Ithaca, N. Y. 








WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted 


and For Sale advertisements. 
$2.25 per inch, each insertion. 

















HELP WANTED 


Capable man with nursery experience 
in propagating, selling and manage- 
ment, for good opening with modern 
landscape and nursery firm. State quali- 
fications x and salary desired. Ad- 
dress No 255, American Nurseryman, 


343 8S. Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 








HELP WANTED 


Experienced tree climbers and landscape 
foremen — steady, with high wages. 
Write age, experience, draft classifica- 
tion and salary expected. OSCAR F. 
WARNER, Waterbury, Conn. 














FOR SALE 


Why not come to cool Colorado? 
Small nursery in the Denver area. 
The best soil, water, stock, reputation 
and market. 

Address No. 262, American Nursery- 
man, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 




















OBITUARY. 


Walter T. Jones. 


Walter T. Jones, who was asso- 
ciated with the Virginia Tree Farms, 
Woodlawn, Va., died in Duke hos- 
pital, Mount Airy, N. C., February 
2, after a heart attack. He was 59 
years old. Surviving are two brothers 
and two sisters. Burial was in Galax 
town cemetery, Galax, Va. 


Thomas E. Burroughs. 


Thomas E. Burroughs, Deep River, 
Conn., died April 10 at the Middle- 
sex hospital, after a long illness. Mr. 
Burroughs was born eighty-seven 
years ago at Babrick, N. Y. For 
many years he resided at New Lon- 
don, where he conducted a nursery 
business. He went to Deep River 
about forty years ago. When Mr. 
Burroughs retired from active busi- 
ness, he sold his stock to a Cromwell 
nursery. 





MISSOURI BUDGET SHORT. 


A meeting of nurserymen, florists 
and others concerned was called by 
the Missouri state entomologist, Al- 
lison Denning, at the office of Dave 
S. Geddis, Jr., Co., St. Louis, April 
16; with about forty persons in at- 
tendance. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to call attention to the state 
legislature appropriation bill, which 
has not allowed any funds for the 
continuance of control measures for 
the Japanese beetle, Chinese scale, 
corn borer and barberry eradication. 
Federal aid has been available for 
this work in past years through 
WPA projects, but such assistance 
has been terminated for the duration. 
The Japanese beetle project alone 
was conducted by the WPA for 
seven years with an annual expendi- 
ture of $35,000, with aid from 
USDA. The seriousness of these 
pests was indicated by a colored 
sound picture, produced by the Du 
Pont Co. 

Among the groups represented 
were the Greater St. Louis Associa- 
tion of Gardeners and the Landscape 
and Nurserymen’s Association of 
Greater St. Louis. Discussion arose 
from the floor as to what might be 
best done to inform the state legisla- 
ture of the seriousness of this situa- 
tion and what quarantines would 
mean to an industry which repre- 
sents an investment of $35,000,000 
in this area. It was suggested that 
each individual present send a letter 
or telegram to his representative and 
induce as many more persons as pos- 
sible to do likewise. It was also sug- 
gested that a hearing be requested 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 








The only complete line of 
Rotary tillage equipment 


for the nurseryman. 


— 


The important job now is to win 
the war. Much of our plant 
facilities are devoted to making 
needed war equipment. Govern- 
ment regulations will not per- 
mit us to make any more 
Tractortillers, so take care of 
your Ariens Tractortiller and 
Ariens Tiller. Get the most out 
of them. Our service depart- 
ment will show you how. 


















ARIENS COMPANY 


BOX 710 


BRILLION, WISCONSIN 














for the Florist and Nurseryman. 


ERNEST HAYSLER & SON 





CLOVERSET POTS 


Patent No. 2073695 


WHICH WILL 
BE EASIEST 
TO SELL... : 
THIS of THIS ¥ 
Now made in four sizes and two grades, comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 7-in., 
8-in. and 9-in. clay pots. Prices as low as $18.50 per 1000. 
Cheap in price (can be given away with the plant). Non-Porous (slow to dry out), 


produce a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied customers and more profit 


Send for free circulars and prices. Sample carton sent by mail for 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 


WHICH WILL 

BRING THE 

MOST PROFIT ay . 
ae 








105th & Broadway 
Kansas City, Mo. 








from the budget committee at which 
each organization should have a rep- 
resentative present its problems. 





BUY-IN-ADVANCE PLAN. 


Because the present production of 
farm machinery and agricultural tools 
is reduced to the bare minimum 
necessary to the growing of food, 
machines are available only for a few 
of those who want and need them. 

To those who cannot purchase 
now because of rationing orders or 
short supply, the Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cultivator Co., Dunbar, 
W. Va., is offering a buy-in-advance 
plan, which is outlined in a folder 
beautifully printed in colors. By this 
plan, the prospective buyer of 
Gravely equipment can place his 
order now, with payment in full or 
a deposit. These orders will be filled 
in the order received as soon as full 
production is possible again. Mean- 
while the company pledges itself to 


invest all such money received in 
government bonds, and the buyer 
will be credited with his share of the 
interest received on the bonds. 





KURUME AZALEA DAYBREAK. 


There are a great many low-grow- 
ing evergreen azaleas. One of the 
main groups consists of the Kurume 
azaleas, belonging under the scien- 
tific name of Rhododendron obtusum 
japonicum. This group includes 
probably more than a hundred clones 
with an exceedingly wide range of 
flower colors. Among the good 
named types are Apple Blossom, 
Bridesmaid, Coral Bells, Daybreak, 
Flame, Hinomoyo, Lavender Queen, 
Orange Beauty, Pink Pearl, Salmon 
Beauty, Snow and others. Day- 
break, the clone illustrated on the 
cover, is a deep rose with a silver 
shading. 

The Kurume azaleas are small 
twiggy plants, growing to about 














EXTENDS THE TRANSPLANT SEASON 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 





three feet in height, with small 
bright green leaves. 

This group of azaleas has not 
proved very satisfactory for outdoor 
planting in Ohio because of their 
tender character. The Hinodegiri 
azalea, which also belongs here, 
seems a little more reliable than the 
rest, but even it should be used in 
protected situations. Plants seem to 
do best in partial shade and in cool, 
acid soil. Good bed preparation is 
essential, with excellent drainage, 
liberal organic matter and an acid 
reaction. Good drainage and organic 
matter are just as important as an 
acid soil. Propagation is by cuttings. 

The Kurume azaleas will be used 
where they are hardy for bed plant- 
ing, in the foundation planting, in 
the foreground of the shrub border 
and for rock garden planting. They 
are also grown extensively as pot 
plants. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, 
Ia—Wholesale bulletin 2, with grade 
counts, of fruit trees, small fruits, decidu- 
Ous trees, ornamental shrubs, roses and 
perennials, 72 pages, 6x9 inches. 

Richmond Nurseries, Richmond Beach, 
Wash—Wholesale price list of ever- 
greens, shrubs, hedge plants, vines and 
lining-out stock, 24 pages and cover, 
SVYnx8Yy inches. 

Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenan- 





J. SHORE & COMPANY 


BURLAP 


Get our prices first 
before buying elsewhere 


Chelsea, Mass. 








THERE IS A 


SUBSTITUTE 
For BURLAP SQUARES 
And We Have It 


Reasonably Priced 
Prompt Delivery 
Write for Sample 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
INCORPORATED 
343 KENT AVE. BROOKLYN, W. Y. 














doah, Ia.—Bulletin 2, with grade counts, 
of general nursery stock at wholesale, 
68 pages and cover, 6x9 inches. 

Chase Nursery Co., Chase, Ala— 
Spring surplus bulletin 2 of general nurs- 
ery stock, roses and lilacs, 12 pages, 
73¥%4x9 inches. 


Save Save Save 
Time Twine Labor 
with FELINS ELECTRIC BUNCH TYER 


An ever paying investment 





FELINS 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 








CUT PLANT LOSSES 


For windbreaks and for protection 
against excessive sun and rain, Dandux 
Canvas is No. 1 choice of many leading 
nurseries. Stock covers and tarpaulins 
do most jobs, but we're equipped to pro- 
duce special screens and covers to meet 
your individual needs. 

Our own duck mill and our national or- 
ganization assure you low cost, depend- 
able service. 


C. R. DANIELS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 


NEW YORE CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Boston Cleveland Newark 

Buffalo Detroit Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Dallas Pittsburgh 


Offices in Other Principal Cities 
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PLATE BOOKS 
for Nurserymen 


Book A. flustrates in full color 
235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75c each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 35¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 


Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each of the 
ae om on receipt of $1.25. Cash with 
order. 


Correct Planting 
Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in Bao 
ing claims for dead stock t cost 
nurserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 


Made to Order 

Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A.B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 








ANY PRESSURE Te ie LBS.—ANY LENGTH 


Si. 7 
%” - 7/16" - ¥o" and %” Hig -Pressure Couplings 
PROMPT SERVICE — LOW PRICES 
rite for Free Sample 
BROADWAY RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers and Engineers since 190! 
q 529 E. Broadway Louisvil 





HIGH-PRESSURE SPRAY HOSE 


K 
me, Restaty | 





NURSERY SQUARES 
(Imitation Burlap) 
Write for prices, samples and other information. 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 











\\ Write for FREE Catalog! 


Nursery Spades, Knives and Pruning 
hears. 





COLORADO QUARANTINES. 


Quarantine against the Oriental 
fruit moth has been ordered by F. 
Herbert Gates, Colorado state ento- 
mologist, on all varieties arid species 
including the flowering forms of 
peach, nectarine, almond, apricot, 
plum, cherry, chokecherry, quince, 
pear, apple and haw or hawthorn, 
trees or plants or fresh fruits thereof, 
as well as containers of the fruits. 
The quarantine affects shipments 
from thirty eastern and southern 
states, part of California and the 
province of Ontario, Canada. Bud- 
wood or scions of the fruit trees 
named will be admitted into the state 
of Colorado in limited amounts and 
only during the dormant period from 
November 1 to April 1, under per- 
mit. Bare-rooted trees or plants will 
be admitted only after fumigation 
with methyl bromide according to 
specifications in quarantine order E. 

Quarantine against the European 
corn borer was issued, effective 
April 1, affecting shipments from 
twenty eastern states and portions of 
Iowa and Missouri. The regulated 
products include, besides corn and 
several vegetables, cut flowers or en- 
tire plants of chrysanthemum, aster, 
dahlia and gladiolus. Shipments may 
be made into the state only under 
a certificate by a federal inspector or 
an official of the state of origin that 
the material shipped was free of 
European corn borer. 





ROSE REGISTRATIONS. 


The American Rose Society's reg- 
istration committee has approved ap- 
plications for registration of the fol- 
lowing roses. Notice of these regis- 
trations has been sent to rose organi- 
zations in foreign countries and trade 
papers. 

If no objections are raised before 
May 20, 1943, the registration of 
these names will become permanent 
as of that date, states R. Marion 


Hatton, secretary: 


Mrs. Whitman Cross. Climbing hybrid tea. 
A seedling of Nanjemoy x Marion Cran, origi- 
nated by Dr. Whitman Cross, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Introduced by Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, 
N. J., in 1948. Said to be a climber of mod- 
erate growth, to eight feet, with abundant, 
large, leathery foliage, average growth and 
hardiness, bearing pointed buds that open to flat 
or cupped blooms four inches across, with twen- 
ty to twenty-five petals. The color, reddish- 
orange, with pink markings. Moderate fra- 
grance. Blooms in clusters of three to fifteen, 
profusely in May and June and intermittently 
thereafter. Claimed to be similar to Jacotte, but 
different in that it is hardy and repeats. 

Camellia. Polyantha. A seedling of Juanita 
x Mrs. R. M. Finch, originated by Roy L. 
Byrum, Richmond, Ind., and to be introduced by 
the Joseph H. Hill Co. in 1944. Plant described 
as a much-branched, upright bush, with large, 
heavy, leathery foliage. Bears short, pointed 
buds which open to 1% to 2-inch blooms, with 
fifty to sixty petals. The color, rosolane pink. 
Nutty fragrance. Flowers are borne several to- 
gether and abundantly. Claimed to produce 
more blooms than Mrs. Finch, as that plant tends 
to slow down in winter. It also provides longer 
stems for cut flowers than Mrs. Finch, 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





et P. O.—The safe spreader for better control 


of Lace Bug, Red Spider, am I Scale, Lilac 
Scale, Pine Leaf Scale, Spruce Gall Aphid. 
CRYSTAL BORER REPELLENT 
For most species of borers on deciduous trees. 
Apply as protective measure. Used by leading 
tree companies. 
CRYSTAL NO-DRI 
A scientific wax emulsion. Can be applied with 
spray equipment. Retards and reduces loss of 
moisture. Permits transplanting out of season. 


Write for free booklets 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 


Department AN 


6300 State Road, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








SUPPLIES 
—TOOLS 
i 


ppl 


_——— 


J 


For Tree Surgeons 
Landseape Men 
Nurserymen - Growers 


Send today for a free copy of the BLUE BOOK 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY 


1335 W. Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 


ATTENTION NURSERYMEN! 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 
Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 
76 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 


GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 


Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 


Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 


MICHIGAN BEAT 


The HIGH NITROGEN PEAT which 
saves you labor, fertilizer and money!! 
Not all 100-lb. bags are the same. Our 
100-lb. bag is huge and gives you more 


vil 





























for your money. Worth the few cents 
difference. 
COMPARE—Order Michigan Peat Today! Each 


1 through 10 bags (100-Ib. size) .$1.25 
11 through 99 bags (100-Ib. size). 1.00 
100 through 400 bags (100-Ib. size). .80 
Cantey bulk, 80 cubic yards, $2.90 yard. 
F.O.B. Plant, CAPAC, MICH. 


AMERICAN SOIL SPONGE SELLING CORP. 
267 Fifth Ave., New York City, or Capac, Mich, 
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This is what Transplantone 
treatment does on apples. 


Cc S2eg 





Treated 


Untreated 





SEE FOR YOURSELF 


HOW PROFITABLE IT IS TO TREAT EVERY TREE 
with 


Reg. U. S. Pot. OF 


TRANSBLANTONE 
BEFORE SETTING OUT 


These pictures tell a profit story for every nurseryman. The apple trees in photo- 
graphs 1 and 2 are the same age from graft—are the same variety and were grown in 
the same soil. The only difference is that the tree shown in No. 1 was soaked in 
TRANSPLANTONE solution for 24 hours before lining out. That in No. 2 was 
not treated. 

The difference is more than size. It is also superiority of root system, increased vigor 
and top structure for rapid growth and early bearing. 

Which of these trees means most to your customers? Which are you likely to replace? 


TREAT ALL NURSERY STOCK 


The same hormone and vitamin stimulus that produced this superior apple tree 
can be applied to practically all nursery stock. TRANSPLANTONE increases roots, 
helps produce stronger and earlier-maturing plants. 

Soak the roots of all plants when they are moved. Supply a small amount of 
TRANSPLANTONE with each plant that you sell so that your customer may treat 
it when he plants it permanently. In this way you will have far fewer replacement 
claims and many more satisfied customers. 

3-oz. can—$1.00 1-lb. can—$4.00 
(One pound makes 160 to 1600 gallons of solution for transplanting.) 


Write us today for our special proposition to Nurserymen. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Division A-50 Ambler, Pa. 








tographs and drawings. 





BETTER LAWNS, by Howard B. Sprague. 
tains basic and practical information on planting 
Specific directions for soil 
preparation, fertilization, liming, management prac- 
tices, renovating poor turf, eradication of weeds 
and control of insects and diseases. Identification 
pnsihisdiiasiseitasdienisoniapal $2.00 ene, 


and maintaining lawns. 


ee ae 


how to build, plant 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


BOOKS FOR NURSERYMEN 


GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR, by G. A. PLANTING DESIGN, by Florence Bell Robinson, 
Stevens. 400 flowers pictured in full color. A most assistant professor of landscape architecture at the 
unusual garden book which assembles in one volume University of Illinois. A modern book, thorough 
accurately colored pictures of every important gar- and concise, on the subject of landscape and garden 
den plant, in some cases covering several varieties planning. 208 pages, numerous sketches and bibli- 
of the same flower. The accompanying text tells ographical references .......-...-...c-cecccecocecsccoesees $2.75 


briefly what each plant is and effort is made also 
to give brief cultural directions. 320 pages...... 


$1.98 HEDGES, SCREENS AND WINDBREAKS, by 
Donald Wyman, of the Arnold Arboretum. Tells 


MAINTENANCE OF SHADE AND ORNA- what plants to use for hedges, windbreaks or screens, 
MENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, by Dr. P. P. with instructions as to planting and care. Plants 
Pirone. Written from original observation and for special purposes and particular regions are dis- 


thorough study of the subject. 420 pages, 200 pho- cussed. Diagrams and illustrations.................. $2.75 
EE el IIE $5.00 


THE MODERN NURSERY, by Alex Laurie and 
—_ L. C. Chadwick. A guide to plant propagation, 
culture and handling. Gives full descriptions of all 
methods of plant propagation and many tables which 
indicate plant treatment. Discusses fully and com- 
pletely tools, tillage, planting, transplanting, digging, 
grading, labeling, pest control, soils, fertilizers, stor- 
advertising, selling and every other phase of 
nursery management............. . aoneteonnnsgae 


ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE PLANTS, by THE VEGETABLE GROWING BUSINESS, by 
Henry Correvon. Tells how to grow these plants, R. L. Watts and Gilbert S. Watts. A complete 
and maintain rockeries, guide for the commercial grower. This new k 


moraines and wall gardens. Contains a list of 542 is a simple treatise that affords a realistic approach 
plants, the place for each, how to grow it, time of to the problems of the business and gives the neces- 
flowering, height, color of flower, and other infor- sary details for actually doing the work. A chapter 
mation needed to select the kinds best suited to covers greenhouse management and the | a 
various localities. 560 pages, 33 illustrations....$3.50 forcing crops. 549 pages, illustrated... .-- $3.50 


Ask for circular “Books the Trade Buys.” 


343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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LAST YEAR’S BONDS GOT US STARTED 





Last year saw nearly 30,000,- 
000 workers voluntarily buy- 
ing War Bonds through some 175,- 
000 Pay-Roll Savings Plans. And 
buying these War Bonds at an 
average rate of practically 10% of 
their gross pay! 

This year we've got to top all 
these figures—and top them hand- 
somely! For the swiftly accelerated 
purchase of War Bonds is one of 
the greatest services we can render 
to our country .. . and to our own 
sons . . . and our neighbors’ sons. 
Through the mounting purchase of 
War Bonds we forge a more po- 
tent weapon of victory, and build 
stronger bulwarks for the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life. 


“But there’s a Pay-Roll Savings 





Plan already running in my plant.” 

Sure, there is—but how long is 
it since youve done anything about 
it? These plans won't run without 
winding, any more than your watch! 
Check up on it today. If it doesn’t 
show substantially more than 10% 
of your plant's pay-roll going into 
War Bonds, it needs winding! 

And you're the man to wind it! 
Organize a vigorous drive. In just 
6 days, a large airplane manufac- 
turer increased his plant's showing 
from 35% of employees and 214% 
of pay-roll, to 98% of employees 
and 12% of pay-roll. A large West 
Coast shipyard keeps participation 
jacked up to 14% of pay-roll! You 
can do as well, or better. 

By so doing, you help your na- 


tion, you help your workers, and 
you also help yourself. In plant 
after plant, the successful working 
out of a Pay-Roll Savings Plan has 
given labor and management a 
common interest and a common 
goal. Company spirit soars. Minor 
misunderstandings and disputes 
head downward, and production 
swings up. 


War Bonds will help us win the 
war, and help close the inflationary 
gap. And they won't stop working 
when victory comes! On the con- 
trary—they will furnish a reservoir 
of purchasing power to help Amer- 
ican business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. Remember, 
the bond charts of today are 
the sales curves of tomorrow! 


You've done your sit Now do your best! 


THIS SPACE 


Is A CONTRIBUTION 


TO AMERICA’S ALL-OUT WAR EFFORT BY 
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